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dedicated, not to aggression, but to the preservation 
of our Freedom. General George Washington said, 
“To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace.” We trust that our mag- 
nificently trained branches, through the vitally impor- 
tant maintenance of their present status, will be the > 
guarantors of Peace. On this anniversary of the birth 
of “The Prince of Péace,” the publisher and staff of 
ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT take this oppor- 
tunity to wish each and every member, of all branches, 
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N EEDLESS to say, the management problem of mak- 

g the Navy more attractive as a career is a big one, 
“te easily solved and the achievements to date do not 
measure up to either our needs or our desires. This 
problem is common to all of the services. 

There are even times when our efforts to increase 
service benefits suffer serious set-backs. A rider in the 
Army Civil Functions Appropriation Act this year, for 
example, deprived the services of the right to maintain 
hospitals in the Canal Zone. Our men and dependents 
in that area must now rely for hospitalization on a 
Canal Zone government that already has difficulty in 
maintaining adequate medical staffs for its own use. 
For another example, the recently enacted Internal 
Revenue Code gives some income tax relief to every- 
one living on retired pay except retired members of the 
Armed Services. 

Such set-backs are discouraging but the things we 
have done will serve at least to show the direction in 
which we are moving. However long it may take, I 
assure you that I will not give up, while I am the 
Chief of Naval Operations, in this effort to improve 
the lot of those who make a career of the Naval 
Service. 

| will not attempt to deal with the Womble Report 
poiht by point since this report dealt with all three 
Military Services and many of the items do not apply 
or apply only in part to the Navy. It will be obvious, 
however, to what extent the items related below apply 
to the four general areas of the Womble Report which 
were: (1) World Commitments and National Attitudes 
(2) Military Authority and Leadership Has Declined 
(3) Increased Competition with Industry for Good 
Me, (4) Budgetary Considerations Should not Be 
Per nitted to Transcend Combat Effectiveness. 

iiere, then, in a miscellaneous package, are some 
of he things we are doing: 

1. ‘Vhat we are doing to improve the calibre of officers 
anc men and to put a premium on ability. 

e are tightening up on officers promotions as a 
sp’ to a superior performance of duty. We are also 
ret ning to the practice of “selecting out” regular 
off «rs whose capabilities do not justify promoting 
the . to the higher grades. These officers can retire 
un -r the legal provisions that cover such cases. 

return to traditional high professional standards 
wil include, by next year, the employment of corre- 
spc lence courses and the re-institution of promotion 
exa inations. This includes modified programs appli- 
cat to Temporary and Reserve officers on active duty 
and 9 govern promotion of Reserves on inactive duty. 

\\> have a new officer’s fitness report designed to 
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do a better job of measuring ability to take on higher 
responsibilities. 

We have directed early separation of enlisted per- 
sonnel who are unsuitable or are turning in an inferior 
performance of duty. Only those who come up to 
service requirements will be permitted to re-enlist. 

Current reduction in forces are being utilized to re- 
tain those whose particular skills and age-in-grade 
make them most desirable as career people. The best of 
the Reserve officers who are retained in the rank of 
Lieutenant and below will be offered an opportunity 
to transfer to the Regular Navy. 

We are taking steps, but will need some legislative 
help to increase the authority of commanding officers 
to enforce routine discipline. We particularly want to 
discourage absenteeism in order to better distribute, 
hence ease, the general work load. 

We are now permitting voluntary resignation of 
officers after four years of service except for those with 
special voluntary commitments. This has already had 
a beneficial morale effect on younger officers who felt 
they were “captives” and the resignations, so far, have 
been fewer than we anticipated. 

For the older officers we are now permitting volun- 
tary retirement after 20 years or more service. This is 
being done on a carefully controlled and restricted 
basis and will remain in effect if it is not abused to a 
point where the service suffers. 

We have instituted a transfer program for high- 
calibre men in chief and first class petty officer rates 
who desire to change over to skilled electronics ratings. 
They will be sent to schooi and then reclassified with- 
out demotion in rating. 

We have improved sea and shore duty rotation op- 
portunities for all of our career personnel by providing 
additional shore billets for those ratings who formerly 
had to spend a high percentage of their time at sea. 
A boilerman, for instance, who used to have to spend 
most of his time on ship board can now look forward 
to a fair shake when his turn comes for shore duty. 

2. What we are doing to ease the hardship on person- 
nel due to our heavy world-wide defense commitments. 

The direct approach would be a reduction of our 
military commitments but this, even if desirable, is 
not under our control. We do expect some reduction 
in the Pacific as a result of the end of the shooting wars 
there. The immediate solution, however, lies in the 
realm of more efficient performance of the commit- 
ments imposed on us and closer consideration of the 
effect of our operating and training procedures on the 
lives of the individuals who carry them out. 

Here are some items: 

We are, as of now, lengthening command tours in 
the fleet. The short command tour had the merit of 
giving more officers a crack at command experience 
but it was tough on the juniors who had to go through 
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the gamut ot traming exercises each time and in 
general re-adapt themselves to the needs and the per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies of each new commander. We've 
decided it just isn’t cricket to keep changing the riders 
without changing the horses. 

In line with the above, we are putting on pressure 
everywhere to reduce personnel turn-over and the 
unnecessary uprooting of.men and their families. If 
a man is happily doing a good job I say let him go on 
doing it for a while. The exception to this will be the 
more desirable foreign duty posts. These tours will 
be kept reasonably short in order to give others a crack 
at them. 

I am personally taking on the task of impressing all 
of our commanders from the highest to the lowest 
with their responsibilities in the field of public rela- 
tions and that includes internal relations. I want 
every decision to be taken with the thought in mind 
of what effect it will have on human beings. 

To facilitate streamlining of our fleet operation I 
have appointed a new deputy with sole responsibility 
in that field. One of his jobs is to find ways to reduce 
the tensions and pressures of fleet operations on the 
individuals coricerned. 

At the same time, I have assigned over-all training 
responsibilities to the Commanders of the First and 
Second Fleets with instructions to fit training needs 
into operating schedules so that the total burden will 
be less and the training will be better. 

I have also appointed a standing Committee on Per- 
sonnel Readiness to provide better co-ordination be- 
tween the Bureau of Personnel and the fleet. The 


idea is to use people to better advantage including 
their own advantage. One thing we are shooting at 


here is improved “career planning.” We want to 
channel better men into the important non-glamor 
jobs and without jeopardizing their futures. 

On this subject of career planning, I want to say 
that we are recognizing the need of a certain amount 
of specialization in this complicated era we live in. 
Take the rapidly unfolding field of nuclear power for 
example. We want the brainiest kind of specialists 
in that field and to get them we have got to provide 
them with goals worthy of their mental attainmen's. 
Our personnel management people are at work on 
that now. 

We have already managed to reduce our Western 
Pacific Forces by one division of Westroyers and one 
battleship and to return these ships to their home ports 
in the Atlantic. Since these ships are on rotational 
duty such a reduction also affects the other ships that 
would be standing by or on their way to relieve them. 
As a result a lot of people will be much closer to home. 

We have, in general, abolished the old rule of sight 
relief for combatant ships on foreign station. It may 
seem a small thing to let a ship start for home as soon 
as its relief is in the general area instead of the old 
practice of a day or two overlap time but the difference 
means that a great many men can spend a few more 
days with their families. 

By improved operating efficiencies we have found 
it possible to increase the ratio of operating time to 
yard overhaul time for all ships. A carrier, for instance, 
can now operate 25 months for each 4 months of yard 
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time as against the old ratio of 20 to 4. This will 
enable us to slow up the tempo for all operating ships 
and still meet the same commitments with less burden 
on the crew. 

We have also prepared a program for yard overhaul 
which requires firm yard commitments 3 months in 
advance so that crew members can make their personal 
plans accordingly. 

3. What we are doing to add to the dignity and 
satisfaction of a service career. 

The temptation here is to go into a long dissertation 
on the spiritual satisfaction to be derived from a sense 
of service to your country. I feel strongly, as you do, 
that such service, regardless of hardships and depriva- 
tions, is its own record. I will confine myself, how- 
ever, to mentioning some of the small things that have 
been done in the direction of preserving the dignity 
and satisfaction of a service career. 

One of these things is the restoration of the officers 
dress uniform and sword. This is being done on a 
progressive basis to allow junior officers maximum time 
to comply. The idea has been well received and the 
psychological effect is going to be beneficial to all 
concerned. 

To give all officers and men a feeling that they play 
an important role in the Navy's operations we are 
asking our sea commanders particularly to keep their 
people as fully informed as possible of the nature and 
purpose of all missions. Even a highly classified mis- 
sion can generally be disclosed to the men involved 
once they are underway. 

To increase a man’s sense of identification with his 
unit we are considering a return to the old style hat 
band with the name of the man’s ship or unit on it 
and, in this same connection, we have already decided 
to give names, instead of numbers, to our larger 
amphibious craft such as LST’s. 

To enhance the prestige of petty officers we are 
going to authorize the wearing of rating badges on 
dungaree work uniforms, as well as dress uniforms. 

Wherever possible, and starting now, we are per- 
mitting officers and men to travel with their families 
when going to a new duty station. In the case of 
certain foreign stations where housing is in short 
supply we are taking steps to cut down on the waiting 
time before families can be brought out. And we 
have dropped the requirement that a man travelling 
to a foreign duty station with his family must, himself, 
use government quarters and messing facilities at ports 
of embarkation. Either the whole family uses them 
or none will be required. 

Recognizing the valuable morale role nlayed by 
Navy wives clubs, we have authorized shore com- 
manders to make facilities available on the station 
for luncheons, meetings and recreational gatherings of 
these clubs. We want Navy wives to feel they are a 
part of the Navy. 

We have taken steps to increase the pleasantness 
and dignity of shipboard living, particularly for the 
enlisted men. Two destroyers and a submarine have 
been extensively altered in an “habitability” experi- 
ment aimed at providing recreational spaces, crews 
lounges, better sleeping cuarters. more ample clothes 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Under Secretary Foresees 
Management-Conscious Army 
Under Reorganization 


Under Secretary 
of the Army 
Hon. John Slezak 


(he founders of our country came here, partly, to 
get away from the militarism of their native lands. 
They viewed with suspicion everything having to do 
with military forces. When the Colonists took the 
decision to fight for their independence, the Congress, 
as the immediate and sensitive instrument of the 
people, was most reluctant to vest more than the 
minimum of powers in anything or any one military. In 
fact, I think it can be said with accuracy, that it was 
not until after the Civil War that our Congressional 
leaders stopped trying to direct wars by Congressional 
Committee, and became willing to permit the Execu- 
tive Branch of the government a relatively free hand 
in the conduct of actual military operations. 

To a certain extent, our Army Technical Service 
organization is reported to have stemmed partly from 
the desire of the Congress to split up the job of pro- 
curement and supply among several agencies within 
the military. The Congress apparently feared that the 
concentration of purchasing in a single military agent 
might lead to an abuse, by the military, of the power 
which is inherent in this major economic activity. 

But, over the period of a century and three-quarters, 
we have demonstrated that it is possible to have strong 
military forces in time of need without in any manner 
becoming a “militaristic” nation. We have demonstrat- 
ed that it is possible for military forces truly to be mili- 
tary services. The Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps serve the nation, and are integrated with our 
American way of life. They draw their strength from 
the sources of our national strength, and yet keep their 
place — completely subordinate to our civilian govern- 
met, and completely subordinate to the interests of 
the citizens who collectively, with themselves, make up 
the United States of America. 

|. is our tradition to have, always, as small a military 
est: blishment as possible — sometimes smaller than is 
pru ent. We depend upon our reserves and National 
Gu +d to join the regular forces in time of emergency, 
anc we depend upon Selective Service in time of war. 

\ atil the Industrial Revolution brought with it 
tre: endous strides in the development of weapons, 
it 1s sufficient for the Army to give attention prima- 
rily to the training of individuals in preparation for 
wa’ But beginning with World War I, the mechani- 
zat -n of military forces. brought about a fundamental 
cha ze. Whereas our sources of Army strength until 
the had been primarily those of manpower, now our 
ind strial potential became one of the important 
€quctions in military power. 

| Ll: World War I, our traditional and historical divi- ‘ 
‘sion of the job of procurement and supply among the 
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| various Technical Corps of the Army proved inade- | 
| quate to the effective prosecution of a major war. It | 
| was necessary to set up a top control exclusively | 
| devoted to the coordination of these activities — in an 


organizational entity headed by the “Director of Pur- 


\ chases, Storage, and Traffic.” 


Even so, World War I was essentially fought and 
won with foreign materiel. We were not able, in point 
of time, to bring our tremendous economic produc- | 
tivity to bear in time to contribute substantially to the, 
logistics of World War I. At the close of the war, and | 
after much argument pro and con, the central logistics | 
director was abolished. 

There was a partial recognition of the changing 
times. After World War I, a law was passed which 
charged a civilian official of one of the military depart- 
ments with responsibility for industrial mobilization 
planning. However, the nature of future warfare was 
not sufficiently well recognized to bring about a 
realignment of the internal Army organizational 
structure. 

Soon after Pearl Harbor, the tremendous problems | 


of war production, and supply, and movement, and 


management, again compelled us to make a radical 
reorganization of the departmental structure. Three 
major commands were created — the Army Air Forces, 
the Army Ground Forces, and the Army Service 


| Forces. 


The Army Service Forces was essentially a logistics 
command. But it was not confined to materiel and 
services. It embraced recruiting, and geographical 
control of Army activities in the United States through 
the Service Commands, and certain other things which 


‘are not directly a part of logistics. 


The need to coordinate the activities of the Techni- 
cal Services—which were furnishing clothing, and 
ordnance, and chemical materiel; and communica- 
tions, and construction, and transportation services — 
was absolutely imperative. So some organization of 
this nature was inescapable. Yet when a top com- 
mander assumed some of the prerogatives which had 
been the exclusive property of long-established organi- 
zations, a certain amount of friction developed. Also, 
human wisdom is not infallible, and those who 
absorbed and exercised the powers assumed naturally 
made some mistakes. 

So although the need for central coordination of 


| logistics is undeniable, human nature and conflicting 
pressures may be credited with the complete abandon- 


ment of the logistics command concept, and a return 
to the traditional departmental organization, at the 


, end of World War II. 


Perhaps we should take a moment to examine the 
reasons for the need of positive and constant logistics 
coordination and management at a high level in the 
Department of the Army structure. 





In sea warfare, and air warfare, the basic combat 


a change in the relative importance of certain kin ds 























































































































































































































operation depends entirely upon what you might call of Department of the Army activity, which might }e A 
“mechanization”—using that term in the sense that illustrated by accompanying Chart I. 
any kind of ship or plane is an inanimate or mechan- When materiel activities — or, speaking more broacly 
ical instrument, without which no sea or air warfare — when the logistics of ground warfare was primarily 
would be possible. Therefore the basic unit is the ship the supply of clothing, guns, ammunition, food, blan- 
or the airplane, and planning starts in terms of num- kets, and tents — logistics rightly held the place illus- 
bers and kinds of ships or aircraft. Personnel is not trated by the: yellow area in the figure on the left 
neglected—witness the stirring characterization in the Our individual Technical Service organization was 
expression: “Iron men in wooden ships!” But the pro- adequate, and no strong over-all logistics management 
curement and training of “iron men” has in no sense was required. But with the mechanization of ground 
minimized the need for the effective development warfare which is represented by tanks and artillery, 
and provision and maintenance of ships and aircraft. and personnel carriers, and DUKWs, and Weasels, 
In fact, the emphasis in both training and combat is and atomic guns, and landing craft, and helicopters, 
on the successful operation and employment of these and so on, logistics assumed an importance in relation 
instruments of sea power and air power. to tactical troops and operations which might be F 
In ground warfare, personnel has always been the illustrated by the figure on the right. The importance 
paramount consideration, and we tend to think of of Army logistics now makes imperative a quality of 
Army management primarily in terms of personnel top management and coordination which we are not ihe 
management. Traditionally and naturally, our combat organized to give to it. atte 
leaders are preoccupied with the training, and disci- The need for reorganization has been recognized ae 
pline, and employment of tactical personnel. Sq long for a long time. In November 1952, before taking leave in 
as warfare was essentially the physical conflict of one of his office as Secretary of Defense, Mr. Robert Lovett oa 
human being with another, this was right and ade- in a report to the President pointed out the need for De 
quate. But with increased mechanization, vehicles and modernization and improvement — particularly in the os 7 
weapons have become something more than merely Technical Services. In the following year, the Rocke- a 
“logistic support of personnel.” Army “materiel” has feller Committee, in its report on the organization of a 
now become a fundamental instrument of land com- the Department of Defense, commented on the need ( i 
bat, instead of a mere adjunct. for improvements in the organizations of the three Ma 
The change in the relationships between personnel Military Departments. Since the end of World War II, Th 
and materiel in ground warfare, has brought with it several Congressional investigations have highlighted wy 
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A CHANGED RATIO | 


the need for improving Army organization by directing 
attention to existing deficiencies. One example is the 
Ammunition Hearings held in the spring of 1953. Later 
in the same year, the President, in his message to Con- 
gress transmitting the Reorganization Plan for the 
Department of Defense, stated that individual studies 
of the organizations of the three Military Departments 
were needed and would be made. The Secretary of the 
Army appointed the Advisory Committee on Army 
Organization, with Paul L. Davies, President of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation, as Chairman. 
The other members were C. Jared Ingersoll, Chairman 
of the Board of the Kansas, Oklahoma and Gulf Rail- 
road; Harold Boeschenstein, President of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Company; Irving A. Duffy, Vice 
President of Ford Motor Company; and Lieutenant 
General Lyman L. Lemnitzer of the Army Staff. This 
Committee made very significant recommendations, 
and made clear the fact that a different organizational 
structure alone is not sufficient to enable us to solve 
our problems. We must also make some changes in 
the management of the careers of our people. 

Most specifically, the logistics portion of military 
activity has grown to the point where it can and should 
challenge the best talents of some of our ablest people. 
And if we are to have the quality of performance in 
this area which will give us good support without 
excessive cost, we must find some means of attracting 

caliber personnel into this activity. The logistics 
agement job cannot be done, part-time, by mili- 
officers whose primary interest is in troops and 
actics, and who are available for logistics duty only 
between the tactical assignments which are their 
or interest. Nor can we achieve our objective by 
tting up our logistics operations into Technical 
ice “compartments,” and substantially limiting 
hnical Service officers to these individual segments 

1e logistics fields. 
we are to attract into logistics those best qualified 
erform the exacting duties laid upon them, those 
ers who choose logistics as a career must have full 
op ortunity to advance into top logistics positions. 
Thy must be enabled to win the recognition and 
ad\ancement in rank which goes hand-in-hand with 
thc y broader usefulness. The most natural field from 
wh ch to draw logistics managers — or logisticians, is 
from among those who have already chosen one seg- 
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ment of the logistics field as their career. In other 
words, from among officers of the Technical Services. 


New Organization of the Army 

The realignment of the Army organizational struc- 
ture is shown on Chart II. 

Although the major change is in the logistics field, 
other improvements have been made. In the old 
organization, Legislative Liaison and Public Informa- 
tion were under the Chief of Staff. In recognition of 
the responsibility which rests on the Secretary person- 
ally for interpreting the Army’s needs and the Army’s 
operations to the public and to the Congress, we have 
transferred Legislative Liaison and Public Informa- 
tion to the immediate control of the Secretary. This 
includes just Public Information, Troop Information 
and Education remain with the military staff under 
the Chief of Staff. 

The workload placed upon the civilian Secretariat 
of the Department of the Army has increased tremen- 
dously over the past several years. So the Secretary's 
Civilian Assistants — the Under Secretary and the two 
Assistant Secretaries — each was required to assume 
one of three major fields of responsibility: Personnel, 
money, or materiel. The Under Secretary, in addition, 
acted as deputy to the Secretary. With such a heavy 
regular workload, the Under Secretary had very little 
time to spend acting as a Deputy to the Secretary, or 
assisting him in activities which needed special atten- 
tion. Furthermore, there was no one who could devote 
his full time to the Civil Functions of the Army, such 
as the Panama Canal, and the Alaska Communications 
System, and Civil Functions of the Corps of Engineers, 
and so on. In a cold war, a constantly increasing com- 
plex of political-military-economic matters also de- 
mands attention. In the past, both the Civil Functions 
and political-military-economic affairs were assigned 
to the Assistant Secretary who had charge of Comp- 
troller functions —even though surely the financial 
management of one billion dollars each month is a 
full-time job for one Assistant Secretary! 

Now, as you can see, with the addition of two Assis- 
tant Secretaries, the assignments can be much clearer, 
and of more reasonable proportions. 

We have retained the Assistant Secretary for Man- 
power and Reserve Forces, and the Assistant Secretary 

(Continued page 44) 
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The Successful Foreman 


— Workman’s View 


by Reverend iheodore WV. Purcell, S. 5. 


FIVE miles southwest of Chicago's Loop is the sprawl- 
ing meatpacking center of the world. In one square 
mile, now spilling deep into the surrounding neigh- 
borhoods, lies the heart and nerve center of one of 
America’s basic food industries. It is a square mile 
of cattle, sheep, and hogs, the three great raw ma- 
terials. It is a square mile of pens and buildings, 
smokestacks and railroad sidings, or windowless walls, 
overhead pipes, conveyor belts, loading docks and 
tramways. This is Packingtown. The northwestern half 
of Packingtown is where the material for this article 
was gleaned—the mother plant of the leading meat- 
packer, Swift & Company, and the center of a key 
union. of the CIO Packinghouse Workers, Local 28. 

Packingtown is “Hog butcher to the world,” Pack- 
ingtown is a maze of machine processed beef, bacon, 
margarine, soap, glands for insulin. But more, yes, 
much more than anything, Packingtown is people, a 
heterogeneous concentration of Negroes and whites, 
Poles, Bohemians, Greeks and Mexicans. The thoughts 
and feelings of these people, about their foremen, 
make the substance of this article. While the Chicago 
Stockyards obviously differ from an ordnance instal- 
lation, or a battle cruiser, yet the views of the pack- 
inghouse workers should have some transfer value 
to worker-supervisor situations in the Armed Forces. 

In my search to learn what the American worker 
wants in his boss, I went out and lived for a year and 
a half in Chicago’s Negro Bronzeville and in Back- 
of-the-Yards, getting to know the stockyards workers 
who lived there. But, primarily, I systematically in- 
terviewed nearly 400 working men and women of the 
Chicago Swift-UPWA plant community, going among 
them in a double capacity, as both psychologist and 
priest. If anything, this latter role apparently gave 
me a curious position of neutrality between company 
and union. At any rate, the people with whom I talked 
seemed to like their interviews and almost all of them 
relaxed and spoke freely once we were under way. 
Only four out of 303 production workers, refused to 
come. For some of the workers it was a unique experi- 
ence and perhaps the first time in their lives that they 
talked extensively to someone who valued their 
opinions and simply listened. 

This article is for those who enjoy listening because 
they will see that it can lead to understanding. There 
are many good books covering the principles of being 
a successful supervisor or leader, but it is also impor- 
tant to listen to the people being supervised. Their 
own words can bring the abstract “principles” to life. 

The foreman in the Swift-UPWA plant one ag 
while not a “master and victim of double-talk,”! 


‘1. Thus F. L. Roethlisberger considered the average wartime 
foreman. “The Foreman: Master and Victim of Double 
Talk,” Harvard Business Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 3 Spring. 
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Loyola University's 
Father T. V. Purcell, S.J. 


the “first line of management,” who hires his em- 
ployees, in conjunction with the Central Employment 
Office. He wields the power to fire, discipline, and 
ideally settle grievances, at his own level. As the 
average workers contacts with Swift management 
are with the foreman, his assistant, very rarely 
does he deal with the general foreman, the division 
superintendent, or the plant superintendent, so the 
foreman is a key man in the work life of the huge 
plant's men and women. 

We should note, however, that the workers distin- 
guish between the foreman and the company. A 
worker will say, “It’s not the company, but the people,” 

“I can g over the foreman’s head to the General 
Office” o or “I can talk to the Industrial Relations De- 
partment.” Again and again we notice that the 
worker, either because of transfers to different fore- 
men or because of contacts with the industrial rela- 
tions department, comes to recognize that the foreman 
isn't alone in looking out for him, but the company, 
too, has a policy affecting his welfare. Further, he 
becomes aware of the fact that sometimes, in the 
grievance procedure, company policy may override 
a foreman and, while he is important, the worker 
does not take him as “the company itself.” While 
the foreman is an important factor in company 
allegiance, he is by no means the only one. Proponents 
of foremen training programs, as the unique key to 
successful industrial relations, will find no support 
in our findings. Foreman training is important, of 
course; but good company policy is equally important. 

On the whole, the Swift-UPWA workers like their 
foremen. Approximately 5 per cent of the workforce, 
and 18 per cent of the steward body, clearly and 
positively dislike their foremen. 


WORKERS’ ATTITUDES TOWARDS THEIR 
FOREMEN 


In Table A, we see a significant statistical difference 
between the men and women. The colored women of 
middle-service are the most favorable (1.25) and 
the colored men of short-service are the least favorable 
(2.04). There are a number of reasons for this differ- 
ence between the men and the women. The women 
generally have more “company allegiance” than the 
men and this, undoubtedly, influences their attitude 
towards supervision. Five factors are involved: 1) the 
women have a comparative pay advantage at Swift, 


2. While the Swift-UPWA contract prescribes a grievance 
procedure channeled through the foreman and steward, it does 
not forbid other channels, made possible by the so- -called, 
“open-door policy.” 
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TABLE A 


Swift-UPWA Plant Community 
1950 


(Random, stratified sample of 192 workers, by service, 
sex and race, plus stewards, foremen, union leaders.) 








WEIGHTED AVERAGES SCALE 
Women cesses 148 Very favorable. 1.0 
Men —— A... 2.0 
Stewards ; ae: aa le 3.0 
Union Leaders (right)........1.60 Unfavorable .. : 4.0 
Union Leaders (left) ..........2.30 Very unfavorable . 5.0 
All workers 1.76 


(Foremen towards workers) 2.40 





over the outside, especially over the clerical jobs so 
common to women; 2) since women do not wish 
advancement into supervision, there is no frustration 
at lack of promotion; 3) the early afternoon quitting 
time (3:30 p.m.) means more to the women than the 
men, since they are usually concerned with home 
management as well; 4) women, in general, do not 
have the jobs with difficult work conditions; 5) the 
foremen may often be more polite to the women 
than to the men. 


We might have expected that the colored workers 
would be less favorable, since the foremen are white, 
or that the old-timers would be more favorable since 
they were found to have more company allegiance. 
Such, however, is not the case. There is no significant 
difference by race or length of service. But there is 
significant difference between the steward body and 
the workers as a whole, the stewards being clearly less 
favorable to the foremen (though still favorable). 
The right-wing union leaders are about the same as 
the average work force. For some years the Local 28 
right-wingers have had to fight the Communist Party. 
The left-wing union leaders are the same as the 
steward body, less favorable. 


THE WORKER SPEAKS 


The workers of the Swift-UPWA Community give 
many reasons for liking their foremen: he is “under- 
standing,” “not too strict,” “not too easy,” “not hot- 
headed,” he “talks nice,” “has no favorites.” But two 
reasons emerge as far more important than the rest: 
1) “He doesn’t bother you,” that is, he leaves you 
alone. 2) “He listens to you,” that is, you can talk 
to him and reason with him. Both of these reasons 
express the worker’s desire for a certain measure of 
independence and responsibility, and, more basically, 
his desire for dignity as a person. He does not want 
to be like a schoolboy, being constantly “told what to 
do,” or checked upon as to how he did his job. We 
have already noted this as a factor in his attitude 
towards his job. Also, the worker wants respect and 
attention paid to his opinions and arguments, even 
if, later, the foreman must differ with him. 

What the worker wants most of all, from his fore- 
man, is not surprising, he merely wants to be treated 
as 2 responsible person, with dignity. Constantly being 
forgotten, this fact must constantly be relearned and 
the importance of this fact will become more graphic, 
as we see it expressed in the workers’ own words. 
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“He doesn't bother you.” Charles Suchodolski, 56, 
short-service night worker in pork division, whose 
service record at Swift was interrupted for work else- 
where, likes to work on his own. (All names here are 
fictitious and identifying details are changed. ) 

I got a new foreman now. I worked for four years 

in the sausage room. My foreman’s not bad. Our 

job is a night job. Everybody knows what to do. 

I do my job. FOREMAN NO BOTHER ME. 

Jasper Hartford, middle-service worker, likes both 
the company and his foreman: 

My foreman? I never worked under a better man 

.. . He’s an old foreman. Been here 49 years! He is 

very nice. I have no complaints. He leaves us 

alone. He knows a man. The younger foremen, 
they talk down to a man: “Go here!” “Do that!” 

These workers do not mean, of course, that the 
foreman should omit necessary instructions, but they 
feel that they should be left alone to carry them out. 
Some foremen, upon reading this, may growl, “If you 
don’t stand over them, they don’t get the work out!” 
But these workers have a pat, mental reply to the 
effect, “We'll get more work out if you are nice, and 
leave us alone.” Supervision is obviously necessary, 
but oversupervision is definitely unnecessary. 

“He listens.” The second major quality, stated by 
the Swift-CIO workers as the mark of a successful 
foreman, is that “he listens.” Proud of his ability, 
Terry O’Boyle, a fine craftsman, gives as his reason 
for satisfaction with his foreman: 

Things are going pretty good in our shop. We 

have few grievances. And you can talk to the fore- 

man ... The foreman has been “right” with me. 

And the former division man, ——, would stop and 

talk anywhere with you. 

Back-of-the-Yards man Walter Stuczynski, lean, young 
war veteran who is doing a skilled job on a meat pro- 
duction line, expressed his satisfaction with the fore- 
man: 


My foremen have got a job to do like everybody 
else. It’s hard to be a foreman on our floor. It’s a 
job on a chain. For instance all can't go to the 
wash room at the same time. Two or three relief 
men can’t relieve all. Some abuse the privilege 
and stay down a half hour. (The foremen had 
been protesting this.) But the foremen are pretty 
nice. They have treated me fine. You can argue 
with them. And you could always go to the 
General Office; Swift & Company is not the kind 
of a company to say the boss is right always, and 
youre out. 


Packinghouse worker Stanley Grodzki does not like 
his job very much, but he has company allegiance, 
and confirms Stuczynski’s reason for liking the fore- 
man: 

Tom’s all right. He’s reasonable. You can argue 

with him. You can talk to him like a confessor. 
Scotch mechanic and old-timer, Alex McLean, 63, 
beams his high satisfaction with company, job, and 
foreman, saying, 

I have really a swell foreman. Indeed all have 

been pretty fair men. I can talk to him and he will 

reason with ye .. . There’s an old sayin’: “A mon 

can make a foreman. A mon can break a foreman.” 






ll 











Middle-service worker Stanley Stowe, 41, on one of the 
loading docks, has had but two foremen since he came 
with the Company. Contentedly, he said: 
Not everybody feels the way I do. I been working 
here 14 years. Never had any trouble. I been 
working with Jack Sherman, my foreman, for 12 
years. If any trouble comes up I just go to Jack 
or Bill (the general foreman) and talk. Industrial 
Relations man, Mr. ——, came around a lot and 
I could talk to him . . . The foremen treat me 
fine. I got no kick at all. 
Semi-skilled grader Covell Pearson, 50, an old-timer 
who proudly tells you he owns his home, has fair 
company allegiance but is not satisfied with Negroes’ 
chances. He likes his foreman: 
He’s a good foreman. It’s pretty hard to under- 
stand him. He don’t talk much. He’s Irish. Though 
white fellows talk with him. But he'll listen. He’s 
one of the best foremen we've had in this depart- 
ment. He is smart, an ex-Bedaux man. 
And truck washer John Sharry, 37, quips: 
Well, I got a good foreman. He looks and listens. 
Among many other reasons for liking their foreman, 
Swift-UPWA workers often mention that he is “under- 
standing.” Supply-man in a Table Ready Meats Divi- 
sion department, Robert Jackson, whose company 
allegiance is clear, says: 


My foreman is real nice. He’s one of the best. 
He seems to understand. He treats us just like 
he wants us to treat him. Some try to ride you. 
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For more facts request No. 35 on reply card 


Everybody likes him. He’s one of the best fore- 
men Swift & Company have . . . It’s the way you 
tell a man: You can't do nothing but do it. 


A moderate-sized department worker, Washington ’ 
Hubbard, 45, brings to light another important quality, 
experience, gained from working in the gang himself; 


I came to the —— Department in 1946. I like it 
here better than in the —— Division. Here I get 
the hours. And the bosses are more considerate. 
My foreman has been on labor hisself. He knows 
the work. He’s pretty good. The superintendent 
rides him. But you can reason with him. We don’t 
have many grievances. 


Most superiors find ‘certain of their subordinates 
more likeable than others, but if they permit these 
likes to develop into partiality with the ensuing alloca- 
tion of choice jobs and rewards to their favored few, 
they will soon alienate the group. Such favoritism, 
however, is made impossible by the seniority clauses of 
the Swift-UPWA contract. The worker wants a fore- 
man to treat all the gang equally and Nick Pellegrini, 
52, semi-skilled shipping and traffic man, brings this 
out before returning to the two major qualities of a 
good foreman: 


My foreman? You couldn't want any better. What 
is a good foreman? He treats his men all alike. 
He don't show no partiality. If a little grief comes 
in the family, he gives you a break. He's like a 
father with a brood of chicks. A poor foreman? 
He’s a pig-headed man. Take a foreman you can 
talk to—he’s fine. Two-thirds of your trouble is if a 
foreman wont listen . . . If a foreman goes along 
with the men, he don’t have to stand over us. I was 
a foreman once in construction work, over 125 
men . . . Swift & Company treated me wonderful, 
treated me okay. It’s pretty good for the working 
man. It depends on your foreman. Supervision is 
the head. (According to Pelligrini, the foreman is 
a key factor in company allegiance. ) 


Who dislike their foremen? 


We can add further to our knowledge, covering 
what the worker wants in his foreman, by studying 
the attitudes of the few Swift-UPWA workers who 
dislike their foreman. 


The rank and file workers do not form a simple 
pattern, but negatively, they bring out all the points 
we mentioned before, each man with his own em- 
phasis. Several mention that their foreman never has 
any praise for his men. A short-service janitor and 
New Orleans migrant, st Stompert, 47, with 5th- 
grade education, has clear company allegiance, but 
harbors a quintet of complaints against his foreman: 


He’s not so good. You can’t talk or reason with 
him. He puts you on one job, then on anothe: 
job. Then he comes up and says: “Why you 
haven’t did so-and-so on the first job!” He gets 
all mixed up. He’s forgetful . . . He seems to want 
you to do more work than you can do. I will dc 
my work. But I don’t like to be ridden. He neve: 
said to me: “That's a good job.” Others say the 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Management’s Two 
Important Adjuncts 


by Bruce M. Jeffris 


Parker Pen's 
President 


Bruce M. Jeffris 


THAT good management, with its natural implication 
of the ultimate in techniques, is a keystone of corporate 
success, is patently as axiomatic as the logical conclu- 
sion that a straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. There are, however, certain factors 
which should be considered as important adjuncts to 
good management which, quite frequently, receive 
little thought as to their potential for greater success 
—they are prestige, and the heart-warming feeling of 
proprietorship, among company employees. 

Top executives of many industrial organizations are 
in a position to quote seemingly incredible figures 
covering cuts in production costs, due to the applica- 
tion of time and motion studies, or to show where 
dividends are paid with near monotonous regularity 
because executive positions are filled by the right men, 
chosen by the latest precepts in psychological selec- 
tion. It is quite possible that these production costs 
could be further reduced and the dividend yield to 
the stockholders increased even more, if greater atten- 
tion were paid in promoting prestige and inculcating, 
into the very fibre of their employees’ souls, the feeling 
that they BELONG-—that they are PART OF THE 
FIRM. 

To ascertain the intrinsic value of prestige is, of 
course, quite impossible. In fact, it is quite difficult to 
define. However, there is a certain definite parallel in 
the business world between prestige, sales success, 
profits, and corporate longevity and while the latter 
may be measured in terms of dollars, dimes and days, 
prestige remains an unknown quantity. 

(he word prestige suggests more than leadership, 
born of excellence, but connotes a high degree of 
quality with facility to communicate. 

Dozens of business leaders may be querried as to 

wir viewpoint covering the importance of prestige 

relation to corporate success and though all agree 
its being a contributing factor to success, their 
nitions will be quite divergent. 

have found that these men, all of whom have been 

te successful, have definitions of prestige that never 

urred to Noah Webster. Among them, the word is 
nonym of “esteem,” “honesty,” “success,” “author- 

“integrity,” “eclat,” “ethics,” and “position,” but 
ones with the greatest following are “product ex- 
nce” and “sales effectiveness.” 

‘ne man, who elaborated on the chimerical quality 

he word, thought that prestige could be likened to 

onality and, as people have good personalities or 
devoid of it, a company does or does not have 
prestige. He felt that the yardstick to ascertain whether 
or not one’s company had “it” was to “ask the man on 
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the street!” 

He further stressed the value of “the man on the 
street's” opinion with this story: 

“Some years ago my son, who had just graduated 
from College, was offered a job with five quite reput- 
able firms. 

“With paternal interest I started making inquiries 
about these companies, among my acquaintances. 

“I was amazed to find that one firm seemed to be 
singled out by these people, as deserving of the high- 
est praise, but none of them could pinpoint any par- 
ticular reason for their choice. This, in my opinion, is 
a concrete example of prestige—the people know 
whether or not you have it—and even they aren’t sure 
just why.” 

A leader will always be found, in every field, wheth- 
er it be a person in a branch of the Armed Forces or a 
manufacturing concern engaged in a business condu- 
cive to terrific competition. You will soon recognize 
in this person or in the organization ability to do just 
a bit more, and do it better, than the runners-up. 

Product and customer research, in this day and age, 
are prerequisites to success in the business world and 
their translation into new and acceptable products or 
services mark the degree of this success. So, an im- 
portant contributing factor of prestige is obviously 
based on “know-how” gleaned from experience and 
advantageous techniques in research. 

Other elements, of course, must be present before 
a firm can possibly attain prestige—they are produc- 
tive excellence and articulation. Supplementing these 
attributes a code of ethics must be ever-present to give 
the warmth of the “Golden Rule” to all business deal- 
ings. 

Creation of a revolutionary product will not, in 
itself, bring a company prestige if it doesn’t make it 
better than a product of a competitive nature, and. if 
the benefits are not passed on to the ultimate consumer. 

The companies that take the lead must be ready, 
at all times, to back their product to the limit and make 
this practice quite patently superior to that of the 
competition. Too, standards of quality must be the 
highest with the very finest of materials used, and 
manufacturing methods, conceived of the last word in 
good management techniques, must be employed. 

Communications to the public from a prestige con- 
cern, which cover both product and policies, must be 
of the type that are readily understandable by the 
public. 

Its salesforce need not be super-salesmen, but sound, 
clear-headed individuals with the faculty of presenting 
a product with clarity and having ability to evaluate 
superior product qualities. 

The advertising department must present the salient 
advantages of the product with compelling messages 
but the appeal must be based on veracity and accuracy. 

The general public must be “sold,” through the Pub- 
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lic Relations Department's interpretation of company 
ideas and ideals, parts played by employees, and the 
over-all excelling qualities of the ‘firm. Executives must 
carry on this presentation of their firm’s leadership 
through daily contacts. The prestige company should 
be thoroughly equipped to let the world know about 
this leadership so that its acceptance by the peoples 
of the world is practically automatic. 


Measuring the various elements, which interlock to 
produce prestige, is possible. Improvements of prod- 
ucts and the benefits provided, with the impact made 
when introduced to the public, through sales and ad- 
vertising, can be measured. A statistical comparison 
can also be made by using these measurements and the 
annual report. 

The elements of prestige are costly. Product and 
consumer research, highest quality materials, skilled 
workmen, and good advertising are expensive. When 
skilled men are assigned to probe the public mind, or 
to conduct investigations of products, an investment of 
many dollars is made. Top grade materials are costlier 
than those of lower quality, highly-skilled craftsmen, 
capable of making and assembling better products, 
demand—and get—higher wages. Good salesmen are 
not only expensive, but quite difficult to find and ad- 
vertising is exceptionally high. 

Prestige companies, in many ways, are at a distinct 
disadvantage. 

A prestige company cannot possibly indulge in cer- 
tain types of sales programs, even though they could be 
helpful in boosting annual statement totals.  Trade-ins 
and mark-downs are usually problems which cannot 
be encouraged by prestige companies although the 
sales situation makes it practical. 

Dealer relations must be on the same level. It would 
often help sales if more financial assistance were to be 
extended for the promotional efforts of certain retailers, 
but in the best interest of prestige-type dealer relation- 
ships, it is necessary that all be given the same equit- 
able treatment. 

Another factor, which is a distinct disadvantage 
to prestige companies, is that the public is more criti- 
cal of well-known products. As a result, such com- 
panies must maintain the highest possible minimum 
product excellence. 

Is prestige, in the light of its disadvantages, worth 
it? Several reasons may be given for an affirmative 
answer to that question. A salesman for a company 
with prestige will get a better reception, because buy- 
ers are conditioned to the realization that his firm has 
a superior product and that such a salesman will be 
equipped to present the important substances of the 
company’s plans and product. The buyers also know 
that they can rely on the merchandising judgement 
of this salesman. 

This salesman will not have to waste time waiting 
to see and sell buyers, his time is budgeted so that 
most of his effective work day is given over to selling, 
instead of waiting in anterooms, the lot of the salesman 
representing a firm without prestige. 

Advertising of prestige firms is more effective. A firm 
with prestige will build a reputation for making only 
reasonable statements when it advertises its products. 
Readers of its commercial messages have developed 
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a reasonable belief in them. 

With another company, which exercises “poetic 
license” in its advertising efforts, “better” becomes 
“best.” That which might have slight sales appeal if 
evaluated honestly attains oblique sales appeal when 
couched in vague terms. 

Having been “taken in” by the extravagant claims 
of this company the public seldom harbors any 
sentiments of affection for the product or the firm. 
Subsequently, its advertising is lightly regarded by a 
cynical public, inclined to shrug off most of it. It be- 
comes uneconomical and ineffective. 

Much the same thing will occur at a store sale 
counter. Customers interested in the products of the 
prestige firm are definitely more inclined to accept the 
statements about it by the clerks. Reaction to claims 
for products of the other company will be just the 
opposite. 

Prestige will permit introduction of new products 
with much less waste effort than is required by a non- 
prestige firm and the public acceptance of new pres- 
tige products is relatively fast. 

Prestige companies have not suffered during pro- 
longed national periods of slumping sales when meas- 
ured in proportion to its entire industry. In almost 
any industry, the sales of a prestige firm fall off at a 
much slower rate, during a depression or recession 
period, than do sales of the industry as a whole. 

It is an accepted fact that prestige aids distribution 
and, as a prestige product has public acceptance, it 
possesses one of the prime factors in establishing dis- 
tribution. 

Undoubtedly, prestige is a blood-brother of total 
acceptance of ‘the “Golden Rule,” as a business tenet, 
and the three elements of prestige can only be created 
in the atmosphere it generates. 

The fundamental ingredients of prestige are knowl- 
edgeable development, quality production, and vocal- 
ization. This final factor, of course, embraces sales, 
advertising, public relations, and any other forms of 
public contact the company might have. 

A firm hoping to attain prestige must, of necessity, 
consider these factors as vitally important. 

Those engaged in product research work are con- 
stantly searching for improvements and endeavoring 
to develop new products, while the consumer research 
specialists should be able to develop new markets and 
evaluate the public’s need for these products. Produc- 
tion must be geared to make the finest product and 
the sales, public relations and advertising forces are 
expected to convey to the public the advantages the 
consumer obtains by purchasing the product. 

Effective prestige is most apparent when the entire 
company structure is imbued with a sense of whole- 
some pride, when everyone is proud of his company, 
its product, its success and of himself, for his efforts 
as an integral part of the company. Emerson once 
said, “The greatest success is confidence, or perfect 
understanding between sincere people.” A spirit of 
confidence and will to excell is basic to the prestige 
concept. 

Programs for building prestige must be handled by 
a top policy maker of te company and the planning 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Greyhound 
Corporation's 
V.P. for Traffic 


L. H. Ristow 


THE intercity bus business is just about forty years 
old. Around 1915, the first pioneer owner-operators 
began driving converted touring cars over rutted roads, 
to > elop the first semblance of bus service, and from 
these humble beginnings a great industry has emerged 

. one of increasing importance to all branches of the 
military, since the hour of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

The bus industry grew, progressed and expanded 
because it met a great public need. Never aided by 
land grants nor subsidies, it has only been within the 
past couple of years that the Post Office department 
has indicated any interest in mail haulage by bus, and 
this is still a very minor phase of the operations. 

Entirely dependent on the fares it collected from its 
passengers, the industry’s growth was the result of 
steadily increasing passenger revenues resulting from 
the traveling public discovery that the buses rendered 
a more convenient and more economical form of 
transportation. 

The size, the scope and the capabilities of the inter- 
city bus industry have been enormously expanded in 
recent years, along with a tremendous improvement 
in equipment and station facilities. 

These facts are not always recognized by those who 
are residents of the large metropolitan cities where 
other forms of intercity transportation are concen- 
trated. People who live in smaller towns and for 
whom buses provide the principal or perhaps the only 
form of public transportation are much more aware 
of this progress by the highway motor carriers. 

Nevertheless, buses are not just “small town” trans- 
portation. The number of bus passengers carried in 
and out of New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco and most other metropolitan cities is comparable 
with, and often exceeds, the volume of any other kind 
of public transportation. 

(he fact that bus lines provide such good service 
to smaller communities is of particular interest to mili- 
tary commanding officers. They know that the vast 
majority of our military installations are not located 
in the immediate vicinity of large cities, but usually 
in areas several miles from small towns. 

‘hose who study and compare the public passenger 
transportation facilities of this nation are amazed at 
the size of the intercity motor bus industry and its 
vital importance to the nation’s transportation re- 
sources. 

Bus service literally blankets the nation, reaching 
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90,000 communities, far more than all other carriers 
combined. Buses invariably give the most direct-line 
service between any two points. They serve prac- 
tically every military installation in the United States 
and are, in most cases, the most convenient means of 
public transportation reaching these areas. 

In a sense, the growth of the bus lines is related to 
America’s military effort of World War II. From 1941 
to 1946, the industry’s capacities increased fourfold, 
despite shortages of manpower, equipment, parts and 
labor. In one peak year, the nation’s intercity motor 
coach lines carried more than a billion passengers! 

Remember Sunday, December 7, 1941? The bus 
lines are still proud of the job they did that day and 
the days immediately following, although security 
restrictions made it impossible to tell of the indus- 
try’s assignments at that time. As soon as word of the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor reached the United 
States, military authorities called on the intercity bus 
lines to assist in getting men to action posts. 

There was no Joint Bus Military Agreement then. 
There was not even a precedent for such action. But 
the nation was faced with an emergency. Buses were 
selected because they could be assembled almost im- 
mediately and could go anywhere, over any route. 

Within a very few hours great fleets of buses rolled 
down the highways to mobilization centers. Aboard 
these buses, artillerymen were rushed to gun emplace- 
ments at vulnerable spots along our Pacific Coast. 
Other troops were dispatched to shoreline cities and 
towns as Coast Guardsmen were hurried to patrol 
duty along stretches of remote and unguarded beaches. 

But, when the danger of invasion lessened, the direct 
services of the bus industry, to the military, were 
requested only in a few instances. There was no 
military agreement, nevertheless, the bus industry 
continued to provide essential services to the war 
effort. Extensive advertising campaigns were under- 
taken to discourage civilian travel in line with the 
government's “Is This Trip Necessary?” campaign. 
Our resources were devoted to the movement of 
selectees, war workers, military personnel on leave, 
and essential travel of civilians. 

Reference has been made to the “military agree- 
ment.” While men who have served in the Trans- 
portation Corps are familiar with the agreements be- 
tween Military Agencies and public carriers, perhaps 
the subject needs some clarification. 

As early as 1917, the railroads entered into an agree- 
ment with the military for handling military traffic. 
The basis of this agreement was that certain fare 
reductions would be granted in exchange for author- 
ity to route all military traffic through a bureau set up 
by the railroads. The military benefitted not only 
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These lads of the 43rd Infantry are undoubtedly think- 
ing, if they're not singing, that age-old Army marching 
tune, anent never getting rich. Numbers on helmets desig- 
nate that theyll occupy on bus. 


through a reduction in fares, but also because the plan 
eliminated the contentious solicitation by competing 
railroads. At that time the railroads did not have 
the competition of other forms of transportation. 

These agreements with the railroads continued, but 
in 1927 the growth of the bus lines and the airlines 
was recognized by the railroads. A military agree- 
ment of that year provided that the rail carriers would 
be used preferentially for the transportation of all 
military personnel. This concession was gained by 
increasing the percentage reduction in fares from three 
to five per cent. 

As early as 1940, the intercity bus industry attempted 
to work out an agreement to handle military traffic. 
It was not until 1947, however, that through the Na- 
tional Bus Military Bureau that the first Bus Military 
Agreement was signed. This did not gain the bus 
lines anything more than token traffic. 

The railroads had obtained additional concessions 

in the form of preferential provisions which required 
exclusive use of rail service for all military tr anspor ta- 
tion where rails could perform satisfactory service. 
“Satisfactory service” at that time was construed to 
mean any rail service which accomplished the mis- 
sion. There was no requirement for efficient service, 
and furthermore, differentials in fares were given no 
consideration. 

The efforts of the bus lines to gain official recogni- 
tion were much more successful with the Selective 
Service System. The National Bus Military Bureau 
worked out an agreement with Selective Service in 
1941 and it is estimated that almost 90% of the millions 
of trips made by selectees were taken aboard buses. 
The percentage has increased since 1950. 

Finally the long campaign of the bus lines and the 
airlines to strike out the railroad’s preferential pro- 
vision was successful. The Secretary of Defense had 
ordered a cost study of military transportation to be 
conducted. As a result of this study, regulations 
were issued on January 16, 1951, to provide that each 
commercial carrier—bus, air or rail—will be used when 
its services are more satisfactory than the others. The 
regulations also list the factors to be considered when 
selecting the form of transportation. 

How have the bus lines fared under this broader 
policy of military transportation? 

The answer is found in the figures for military trans- 
portation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. For 
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that year, bus lines had gained 40% in military move- 
ments, as compared with the preceding 12 months, 
even though the total volume of military traffic had 
decreased with the end of the Korean action. 

In terms of total number of passengers on military 
movements, the nation’s bus lines carried more than 
half—52% to be exact. The rails got 33%, and the air- 
lines 14%. 

Lest these figures lead to the belief that bus lines 
are getting the lion’s share of military transportation, 
we must consider passenger miles. 

On the yardstick of passenger miles, buses are a low 
third. Railroads head the list with 46% of all the 
passenger mileage involved in military movements, 
airlines are second with 39%, while bus lines have only 
15%. Because passenger miles are the basis of fares, 
the revenues of each of the carriers were comparable 
to the mileage figures. 

Bus men are frank to admit that their service, so 
far as military movements is concerned, is most efficient 
up to about 500 miles. However, it is because so many 
of these movements are for shorter distances that the 
bus lines now have taken the lead in total number of 
passengers. 


The Start of a Comfortable Trip 





Being checked aboard chartered bus, troops are handled 
smoothly, and with surprising speed and efficiency. 


The one important advantage bus lines have over 
either forms of public transportation is flexibility. At 
most points in the country, schedules are arranged so 
that within an hour or two, up to 30 or 40 men can 
begin a journey to any other part of the country. Mass 
movements of up to 2,000 men also can be handled 
with dispatch, because at almost any point the inter- 
city bus industry, through the National Bus Military 
Bureau, can mobilize 50 or more buses on compara- 
tively short notice. 

The flexibility of bus transportation includes the 
three types of service available. 

First, there is regular schedule service, applicable to 
one man or 20 men, where individual tickets are pro- 
vided at regular one-way or round-trip fares, less the 
military discounts. The military personnel travels 
along with regular passengers, making regular ee 
uled stops. The frequency of bus service, with de 
partures from almost any point at about two-hour 
intervals, makes this service extremely practical for 
small movements. 

The second type of service—which can be termed 
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“special movements on regular tickets”—is especially 
suitable for groups of 30 or more men. On this type 
of service, the military personnel are given exclusive 
occupancy of one or more buses. Departures can be 
made at any time convenient. Although the buses 
must follow the regular route, the fact that no stops 
are made to pick up or discharge other passengers 
brings about a reduction in running time, as com- 
pared with a regular schedule. 


The third is charter service. Under this plan, one 
or more buses are rented on a mileage basis. Charter 
service is most practical when a round trip is involved 
or when the “deadhead” mileage for the return trip of 
the bus is not too great. 


The obvious advantage of charter service is that the 
passengers may be picked up at one military instal- 
lation and delivered directly to the doors of their 
barracks at another camp. As charters, buses are not 
restricted to certificated routes, but may follow any 
highway which provides the shortest running time. 


When it is possible to use charters for round trips, 
this service is the most economical form of bus trans- 
portation. However, the convenience of door-to-door 
service—eliminating a secondary form of transportation 
—as well as exclusive occupancy of the buses, offsets 
the extra expense when “deadhead” mileage must be 
a part of the cost. 

The importance of the bus lines’ flexibility on char- 
ters is the fact that they are not forced to adhere to 
any definite routes. Neither rails nor the availability 
of airports determine where buses can go to pick up 
or discharge passengers. Generally, any road that is 
passable to other motor traffic can be made a bus 
route. Buses can follow one route one day and then 
change the routing at any hour of the day or night 
merely by taking other highways. This is a vital 
consideration in ‘the event that weather conditions, 
or even enemy bombs should ever block roads, dam- 
age airports or disrupt rail service. 

In this connection, it is worthy of note that intercity 
bus lines play an important part in the plans being 
adopted for Civil Defense in the event of atom bomb 
attacks. 


After 125-Mile Ride—Hampton Roads 


Vith no secondary form of transportation necessary, 
troops take a few steps at Pier and go aboard troopship. 
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Besides the convenience and flexibility of bus serv- 
ice, economy is another important factor in its favor. 
Economy should always be an essential consideration 
of those who are spending public funds. For that 
reason, too, bus service merits special attention. Even 
with the differential of a discount to the military of 
10 per cent on railroads, as compared with 5 per cent 
on bus lines, bus fares still remain considerably lower. 

Of course, actual cost per mile is not always the 
principal factor in determining the expense of either 
a single or mass movement. The total number of 
miles involved must be considered and the bus lines’ 
direct routes invariably mean low cost from point 
to point. 

Another thing to think about is the element of 
timing in relation to other expenses. The greater 
frequency of bus schedules, or the fact that charters 
can be started at any time, means that men in service 
can begin a journey at a more convenient hour and 
reach their destination at any camp before the next 
meal, so as to avoid extra costs of restaurant service. 

Here’s an example of how that works out. Twice a 
week a group of about 180 selectees are brought into 
City A on buses by Selective Service, and are processed 
there. Until recently, when bus service was adopted 
these men were held until 10 oclock at night, then 
put aboard trains, which were circuitously routed over 
two railroads, to arrive in City B the next morning at 
ll am. The fare was about $9, plus the cost of din- 
ner in a public restaurant in City A and breakfast 
aboard the train. 

When bus service was utilized, the same numbers 
of men boarded motor coaches at 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon, when the processing was completed, made 
a stop en route for dinner and were at camp before 
“lights out” that evening. The bus line charged only 
$3.22, and there was the added saving of one meal. 

Another type of movement which reflects the flexibil- 
ity of bus service resulted when the 40th Division was 
activated and assembled at Camp Cooke in California. 
This was different from the usual movement of a large 
group of men from one location to another. Rather 
it involved collecting 4,407 soldiers from many small 
towns and cities and delivering them to Camp ‘Cooke. 
This movement was handled under the direction of a 
representative of the National Bus Military Bureau 
and involved six bus lines. Of the men transported, 
Pacific Greyhound handled approximately 49 per cent; 
Overland Greyhound Lines, 10 per cent; Continental 
Bus System, 16 per cent; American Bus Lines, 10 per 
cent; Los Angeles-Trona Stages, 9 per cent, and Tanner 
Motor Tours, 6 per cent. 

The first buses arrived at Camp Cooke early one 
morning and by noon of the following day the entire 
move was completed. 

Lt. Col. Walter D. Thomas, Transportation Officer, 
Camp Cooke, was well satisfied with the performance 
of the bus lines. 

“It was the smoothest operation I have ever taken 
part in during my entire service,” Lt. Col. Thomas said. 
“There was no transporting to the carrier nor trans- 
porting from carrier to place of abode, nor was there 
the usual amount of confusion incident to a rail move 
of loading and unloading baggage or kitchen cars. 
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The bus pulled up in front of the barracks to which 
the men were assigned, their barrack bags were so 
stored that the men got their own from the baggage, 
walked to the barracks, dropped their bags by their 
bunks and that was ‘it. The whole process from the 
time the bus stopped until everyone was at his as- 
signed bunk took less than 10 minutes.” 

One of the largest movements of U.S. Army troops 
ever undertaken by intercity motor buses occurred 
when the entire 43rd Infantry was transported from 
Camp Pickett, Virginia, to dockside at Hampton Roads 
Port of Embarkation. 

Four increments--or four groups of troops, in 
civilian language. comprised the movements. These 
groups corresponded in number of troops involved to 
the capacity of the several transport ships required for 
the ocean journey. 

Each movement actually required three days be- 
cause an advancement group of about one-tenth the 
total number of troops assigned to a ship, and consist- 
ing of a quartermaster, supply and medical corpsmen, 
as well as military police, went to dockside the after- 
noon before the main contingent to make preliminary 
arrangements for embarkation. 

On the two days of each increment’s movement as 
many as 82 buses, running on a schedule of 12 to 14 
hourly, were used over the 125-mile route to transport 
the number of men assigned to each ship. 

For the loading of the buses at Camp Pickett, each 
man was numbered according to a master shipping 
list. This number was chalked on the soldier’s helmet 
and duplicated on his pack. Then the first 37 men 
who were assigned to bus No. 1 marched to the coach, 
stowed their packs in the luggage compartment, and 
lined up before the bus door in order. At the com- 
mand, the soldiers filed into the bus, being checked 
at the door for number and name against the master 
shipping list. The troops were seated from front to 
rear, left to right, so that they could leave the bus in 
correct numerical order. 

There were 37 troops to a bus, the usual seating 
capacity of the more conventional type highway motor 
coach, except in rare instances where the last few men 
of a company or officers of the company staff had to 
be accommodated. Most officers rode with their men. 

The average time of a bus on the road was 3% to 3% 
hours. The troops were provided with box lunches 
to eat en route. 

For the first day of the movement, there was a 
police escort for the buses, but this service was not 
deemed necessary after that time. Although the buses 
traveled in caravans of as manv as 14, they ran about 
three miles apart for safety and to avoid causing any 
congestion on the highways. Unloaded at the piers, the 


soldiers were within a few steps of their ships. 

Although the heavy movements were in two-day 
periods, the entire transfer of the division was spread 
over a period of three weeks, awaiting the availability 
of transport ships. 

Six bus companies, operating under the supervision 
of the National Bus Military Bureau, furnished the 
charter service. The participating lines were Atlantic 
Greyhound, Carolina Coach, Virginia Stages, Norfolk- 
Southern, Pickett Service Co. and Richmond Grey- 
hound. ; 

One of the purposes of this movement was to test 
the potential of the bus industry to meet a large-scale 
military transportation requirement. Observers of the 
movement report that Army Transportation Corps 
officers expressed their approval of the efficient man- 
ner in which the bus lines handled the assignment. 
Bus operating executives also spoke highly of the co- 
operation giv en them by all army personnel. 

In servicing the militar y, the bus industry is repre- 
sented by the National Bus Military Bureau, an or- 
ganization established solely for this purpose. C. J. 
Sundberg is the bureau's special representative as- 
signed to the office of the Chief of Transportation, 
U.S. Army, Washington. R. F. Frese, another bureau 
representative, works with the U.S. Air Force Trans- 
portation Section at Wright-Patterson Field. 

In addition to these two men, who devoted full 
time to working with the military on transportation 
where buses can be of service, the National Bus 
Military Bureau has assigned Joint Representatives at 
more than 550 military installations. While these 
representatives are generally passenger agents of one 
bus line, in their contacts with the military they 
represent all carriers certificated to perform service at 
each point. Working under the control of a commit- 
tee from these carriers, the joint representatives seek 
to give the military the best possible transportation 
service that can be provided by buses and, as condi- 
tions permit, give each line a share of the business. 

The joint representative arrangement provides the 
transportation officer with facilities to obtain informa- 
tion on bus transportation auickly through one source. 
Also, the transportation officer is spared the incon- 
venience of competitive solicitations by bus lines. 

Never before in the 40-year history of the industry 
have America’s bus lines been so well equipped to 
meet a greater portion of the nation’s transportation 
needs, both for the military and civilian population. 
How well the bus lines are succeeding in meeting the 
specialized requirements of the military is proved by 
the 40 per cent gain in military movements last year 
and the fact that more than half of all military pas- 
sengers travel by highway motor coaches. 
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WITH the advent of the incredibly devastating po- 
tential of nuclear weapons and the grim prospect of 
being blasted to eternity, the world has cast a collec- 
tively quizzical and apprehensive eye on scientific 
development. 

Swift, catastrophic attacks, similar to the insidious 
and barbarously treacherous Pearl Harbor assault, 
have spurred all nations to step up preparations de- 
signed to resist havoc-laden airborne onslaughts and 
through new approaches to create efficacious tech- 
niques for combatting the frighteningly gruesome 
effects of modern warfare. 

Scientists throughout the world have probed into 
the unknown, to discover the ultimate in destructive 
power and, as time passes, each new weapon or new 
method of warfare has replaced another comparatively 
new implement of war and outmoded the previous 
concept of usage. 

Feverishly, the nations vie for superiority in de- 
structive potential and the mad scramble greatly 
accentuates the tremendous responsibility resting 
squarely upon the collective shoulders of scientists, 
industrial leaders, the government and the military. 
One serious mistake in policy, a hasty, misguided use 
of a super weapon, may well be the slight nudge 
necessary to topple the world over the precipice of 
Cold War into the Hadean inferno of utter destruction. 

Becoming an integral part in this collossal effort to 
ultimately effect mass liquidation, embracing astro- 
nomical figures, the overall defensive structure of this 
nation is experiencing many trends and vitally im- 
portant improvements in many categories. The steady 
development of facility, by which man may destroy 
himself, and the progressive refinements of his instru- 
ments to accomplish this destruction, have outdis- 
tanced frantic efforts to supply ways and means to 
resist complete destruction. 

With natural science, engineering and medicine 
making remarkable advances, it is, quite patently, of 
vital importance that our scientific progress continue 
upward and ahead of potential enemy nations if we 
are to remain a world power. 

Since that unhappy discovery, on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 7, 1941 that our vulnerability was obviously an 
open secret, great strides have been made in effecting 
improvements throughout our defense establishment. 
Particularly significant achievements, designed to keep 
America in front, have been noted in the following 
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Viewing the Defense Establishment 
—With A Reserve Officer 


by Roland I. Pritikin, Colonel, M.C. U.S.A.R. 





categories: selection for leadership; education and 
training; new weapons; defense against bacterial, 
chemical and atomic warfare, and a broader know]l- 
edge of the world’s inhabitants and procedures for 
furtherance and maintenance of world freedom. 

As a reserve officer, I feel that something should be 
said about each of these categories, as a “refresher 
thought” for reflection by other reserve officer who 
may, some day, be called upon to keep the excellence 
of leadership at its present laudable level. 

I. With all branches of the Defense Establishment 
striving to develop the best of their personnel, who 
have evinced leadership qualities, today’s officers are 
good but tomorrow’s will be of even higher caliber. 
With haphazard selection of leaders by hastily ap- 
pointed boards becoming as out-dated as button shoes, 
and the use of scientific and psychological tests, sup- 
plemented by evaluations based on purely objective 
methods, the high type of officer, commissioned as a 
result of these flaw-finding procedures, is very grati- 
fying. With the services using the same techniques 
that are employed by highly successful corporations 
in selecting their executives, it is quite reasonable to 
assume that our officers will be more fit for their jobs 
than those selected by boards of officers who have 
reached their decisions on subjective impressions. 

II. With standards of education in the United States 
at an unprecedented high level today, the use of the 
very latest methods of instruction, throughout all 
branches of the Armed Forces, the serviceman-student 
assimilates more knowledge, in a shorter period of 
time, than ever before. One of the contributing factors 
that make this ideal situation is the emphasis placed on 
the qualifications of the instructor. The days of an 
instructor keeping about two lessons ahead of his 
class are definitely days of yore. 

III. America today is in need of minds. Minds far 
and above the minds developed through average col- 
lege curricula. America needs the minds of super 
intellectuals. The genius in physics, the genius in 
mathematics, the genius in engineering. To keep ahead 
of the rest of the world America must use her sons so 
gifted. The fact that we have, in the past, taken ad- 
vantage of a store of such intellect was made clear 
at Hiroshima during World War II. 

IV. The earth-consuming and soul-shattering ex- 
plosions of atomic weapons are not the net result of 
nuclear research. Men of science, working on a much 
loftier plane, will undoutedly find myriad ways by 
which mankind may be benefited through harnessing 
the awesome power generated through nuclear fission. 
However, faced with its possible martial use, and the 
repugnant fact that we could be involved in chemical, 
and even bacterial warfare, we must, of necessity, 
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make use of significant advances which we have made 
in the field of medicine. 
(a). Bacterial. 

In biologic warfare pathogenic agents may be 
introduced through the avenues of air, water, and 
milk as well as most any foodstuffs. Detection, by the 
use of chemical observation and laboratory procedures, 
followed by reporting results to a coordinating agency, 
is one of the best prophylactic methods that can be 
employed in defense of this heinously low-level of 
man’s tools of destruction. Decontamination, protective 
measures, preventatives and immunization are then 
immediately instituted. The antibiotics, such as peni- 
cillin, streptomycin, bacitracin, aureomycin, terramy- 
cin, achromycin, neomycin, chloromycetin, and others, 
are used for their antibacterial properties and prove 
their efficacity by lessening the activity of certain 
micro-organisms. Some of the more common micro- 
organisms, that succumb to various antibiotics, are 
staphylococcus, streptococcus, gonococcus, meningo- 
coccus, pneumococcus, treponema pallidum, clostridi- 
um welchii, and clostridium tetani. 

(b). Chemical. 


Available for instant use in combat, in the event 
that a war “with no holds barred” should evolve, is 
the diabolical product of much research, Di-isopropyl- 
fluorophosphate. 

Among the many gaseous weapons developed, this 
is by far the most readily efficacious and perilous war 
gas of all time. Difficult to detect because it is odor- 
less and without any other identifying property it is 
an insidious weapon that strikes before the victim is 
aware of its presense. The only antidote is immediate 
injection of atropine into the bloodstream. 

When gassed by di-isopropyl-fluorophosphate the 
pupil of the victim’s eye pinpoints and then, with the 
coming of such symptoms as vomiting and convulsions, 
it is too late to save his life. 

With such incredibly rapid destructive powers, it is 
quite paradoxical that di-isopropy]-fluorophosphate 
has a Samaritan quality as well. It has proven quite 
beneficial in treating, with greatly diluted doses, cer- 
tain types of glaucoma. 

Along with the newly created gases for chemical 
warfare great refinements have been made of older 
types of chemical agents, some of which date back 
to the tragic days of Ypres s and Vimy Ridge. The most 
common of these which might be used are the lac- 
rimators, including: chloracetophenone, brombenzl- 
cyanide, or a tear gas solution consisting of a mixture 
of chloracetophenone, chlorpicrin, and chloroform. 
The lacrimators are not dangerous to life, but cause a 
profuse flowing of tears and intense, though tem- 
porary, eye pains. The more dangerous gases are the 
vesicants, consisting of lewisite, mustard gas and 
ethyldishlorarzine, which produce inflammation, burns, 
and destruction of tissue. Lewisite burns are essentially 
corneal injuries produced by the liberated hydro- 
chloric acid. 

(c). Atomic. 

Although one is reluctant to use the word “prog- 
ress” in connection with the perfection of destructive 
instruments, we are all quite aware of the baleful 
properties of the hydrogen bomb. Although a hundred- 
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fold more powerful, this latest weapon's overall de- 
structive effect will probably be limited to four times 
that of the bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
because half of the radiation effect is spent within the 
first few minutes. The time factor in a ground burst, 
where the lethal radiation lingers, is very important. 
Radiation from an air burst clears quite rapidly. 

The enveloping ball of flame of the hydrogen bomb, 
which in recent tests had a radius of approximately 
seven miles from the center, is catastrophic and the 
effect of the terrific heat is tantamount to cremation. 
Therefore, protection in this area is impossible but 
survivors outside its perimeter who view the explosion 
in its second phase will most likely suffer damage in- 
volving the more anterior segments of the eye. To a 
great extent, the survivors of an atomic blast present 
the same conditions, and require the same treatment, 
as people who have been exposed to flames or have 
suffered flash burns. 

Incessant research and assiduous laboratory work, 
in the further development of preventative and thera- 
peutic medicines is imperative, as is advancement in 
all natural sciences and engineering, if we are to 
effectively resist man’s diabolical proclivity to destroy. 

V. Efforts of man, during the past 35 centuries, to 
establish communications with alien peoples have been 
studded with scintillatingly heroic Odyssean journeys. 
Since the days of the great voyages to the Iberian 
Peninsula, by the Phoenicians, to the spanning of the 
seven seas in a matter of hours by luxurious super jet 
airliners the Dark Continent has become a neighbor- 
hood game preserve and European capitals the next 
stop for dinner. 

With the constant exchange of ideas and cultural 
achievements by the various peoples of the world, age- 
old fetishes and injustices are gradually disappearing, 
with intolerance, bigotry and hatred the exception 

rather than the nile. 

One of our important weapons in the war of nerves, 
referred to as the Cold War, is our system of broad- 
casting truth, and acquainting the unfortunates behind 
the Iron Curtain with the American Way. 

Only by taking advantage of the best of scientific 
intellects and the sage use of defensive and offensive 
developments, can there be any hope of our survival, 
and, with us, the survival of the Free World. 


cor 
2 PROBLEM? 


Is Your Christmas List Getting 
You Down? 


Let Us Solve It for You! 
Turn to Page 43 and Get the 


Answer! 
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Efficient Administration 

Promoted Through Use 

of Management Surveys 
By J]. W. McDermott 


In any enterprise above the one- 
man dimension, a well-planned, logic- 
ally arranged organization structure is 
a prerequisite to successful operation. 
Equally indispensable are (1) a clear 
understanding by everyone of their 
delegated responsibilities as well as 
their authority and (2) the maximum 
exploitation of existing resources in 
order to accomplish the desired 
objective. 

An executive, big or small, cannot 
blandly assume that his present organ- 
ization and administration are right; 
they might be and again, they might 
not be. To disabuse his mind of an 
doubt, he first has to look for the facts. 
Herbert Hoover is reported to have 
said “A business decision is only as 
sound as the information on which it 
is based.” In practically, any decision 
is only as sound as the facts which sup- 
port it. Management needs more facts, 
more analysis, and more interpreta- 
tion to form the basis for administra- 
tive actions. The search for facts pre- 
cedes all solid decisions. It is easy 
enough to get the facts if they are 
there for the finding. But generally 
they are not—even within a small or- 
ganization wasteful practices and 
flaws can lie concealed. So, probing 
is necessary to bring them to light— 
skilled probing. That’s where the 
Management Survey enters the pic- 
ture. 

The question logically presents it- 
selfi—“What is a Management Sur- 
vey?” In simple language, it is a de- 
tailed introspection of a total organiza- 
tion or of any of its segments for the 
purpose of (1) determining how ef- 
fectively it utilizes its resources toward 
accomplishing its objective, (2) iden- 
tifving areas that are off-the-track or 
in need of improvement, and (3) de- 
veloping improvements and making 
rec mmendations. Additional purposes 
could be cited, but in a broad sense 
they will fit into the ones just men- 
tioved. These fact-finding examina- 
tions are most likely to pay off when 
they proceed with the cooperation of 
a tp executive who has the candor to 
say “I don’t know—but I'll find out.” 
To 5e successful, the survey must be 
a «ooperative undertaking between 
toy lanagement, the survey team, and 
all of the administrative and super- 
visory personnel down-the-line. 

10 do a little practical rationalizing. 
wh, should the executive staff, eithe: 
in government agencies or commercial 
enterprise, be motivated to have a 
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management survey made of their 
areas of responsibility? There are many 
reasons; here are only a few: 

1. The semi-detached perspective 
of the survey team can often spot 
weaknesses in communication lines, 
inadequate or overlapping authority, 
misdirected resources and a host of 
other situations that can creep into an 
organization unwanted, unnoticed and 
unintended. 

2. The operating staff may not be 
large enough to develop new plans 
and programs to meet a_ particular 
need. Or, the problem may be an un- 
usual one and not likely to recur. 
Often the speed of accomplishment is 
a determining factor. 

3. Although there is no evidence 
that a problem exists, it is a good idea 
for executive management to make a 
check to see that it is “missing no 
bets.” The wisdom of objective 
examination by outside consultants is 
recognized as good management 
practice just as much as periodic 
audits by CPA’s. 

4, The organization may need new 
ideas—a “fresh point of view.” Oper- 
ating officials are busy people. Very 
little of their time can be set aside for 
intensive organization analysis. Maybe 
they are too close to the woods to see 
the trees, or vice versa. 

5. Management staffs and operat- 
ing officials alike have a tendency to 
wait for problems to be thrust upon 
them. This attitude, however human, 
is fraught with danger because ma- 
jor organizational problems may go 
unobserved. Then too, it is more im- 
portant to control potential problems 
than it is to be continually in the 
position of “putting out fires.” 

The members of the survey team— 
whether you choose to call them man- 
agement engineers, organization and 
methods examiners, or analysists—do 
not attempt to tell the chief executive 
and his management staff how to run 
their business, individually or col- 
lectively. Their job is to present the 
ungarbled and unvarnished facts and 
to make recommendations. Thereafter, 
it is up to top management to make 
the attendant decisions backed up by 
relevant data. The Management Sur- 
vey will never be a substitute for 
sound judgment. Rather, it supports it. 
It signifies a detailed examination by 
trained technicians who, through the 
use of the statistical and investigative 
tools of their trade, can promote a 
more efficient and enlightened admin- 
istration. 





Army Engineer Center 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia 
Management-Conscious 
By R. Krodel 


As part of the overall management 
improvement program directed by the 
Department of the Army, pursuant to 
the National Security Act of 1947, a 
management office was established 
November 16, 1952, at the Engineer 
School, Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 

Today, two years since that date, 
the office is a firmly entrenched part 
of top management. Recognition of its 
position is implicit in the direct access 
to the assistant commandant which is 
enjoyed by the management officer, 
presently Lt. Colonel W. H. Bates. 

Most projects initially assigned to 
the office were of an emergency na- 
ture and frequently not related to a 
management activity, as commonly 
understood. A long-range program was 
gradually evolved with the organiza- 
tion and major functions crystallized 
into two branches: Organization and 
Methods, and Control. Responsibil- 
ities transferred to other organiza- 
tional elements of the school include: 
combat developments, emergency 
plans, and contract training of pro- 
fessional civilian personnel. 

Organization and Methods is 
charged with management surveys, 
standing operating procedure (SOP), 
organizational and functional charts, 
reporting of management improve- 
ment projects, and, in conjunction 
with higher headquarters, the sug- 
gestion program and the training of 
supervisors in work simplification. The 
Control Branch exercises control over 
funds, manpower, reports and forms, 
and statistics. Manpower control con- 
sists of keeping current the table of 
distribution and the preparation of 
manpower survey and position status 
reports. Until recently this branch had 
published a Weekly Activities Report, 
now abolished, which contained tabu- 
lated status reports of personnel and 
funds, as well as news of special 
activities. 

Authorized office personnel is 12, 
but normally consists of a working 
force of nine. With the exception of 
three civilians, all are military and, 
since the latter are frequently subject 
to transfer, separation, or military 
duties, the working force occasionally 
is as low as six. The turnover is in 
excess of one hundred percent an- 
nually. Of the three civilians, inci- 
dentally, only one is an organization 
and methods examiner, and he neces- 
sarily serves more as a staff advisor 
than as an operating official. 

Due to the high turnover, the office 
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has concentrated its effort on estab- 
lished activities. A commandant’s 
chart book is in the proposal stage, and 
a safety program is envisioned, to co- 
ordinate operational control of the 
school safety program and to provide 
for review of safety doctrine and tech- 
nique in school publications and in- 
struction, whether given from the plat- 
form or in practical exercises. The 
management officer, at present, is des- 
ignated as the school safety officer but 
the program is decentralized and en- 
forced largely by subordinate organ- 
izations. 

A summary of progress, to date, re- 
veals that the office has undertaken a 
complete revision of the school SOP, 
published up-to-date organizational 
and functional charts, assembled sta- 
tistical data to reflect most activity 
workloads, and established effective 
reports, forms, personnel, and fund 
controls. The table of distribution is 
current, and a publication on budget 
procedure has been published to 
assist subordinate organizations in the 
management of their local funds. 


Comprehensive management sur- 
veys, which embrace problems rang- 
ing from human relations to measured 
work, have been made of the library 
and the departments of extension in- 
struction and training publications. 
Currently, a survey is being made of 
the office of the secretary, a position 
comparable to the registrar of a civil- 
ian university. 

These surveys are approved per- 
sonally by the assistant commandant, 
who is a brigadier general, so that top- 
side support is assured. An advance 
letter, from the head of the organiza- 
tion being surveyed next, alerts super- 
visors to a conference with manage- 
ment office personnel. At this 
conference letters are distributed to 
the supervisors, for release to their 
employees the same day. Explaining 
the purpose of the survey, this letter 
also invites employees to submit sug- 
gestions for consideration, and pos- 
sible award, through the suggestion 
program. 

The suggestion program is pro- 
moted by numerous and strategically 
placed suggestion boxes, publicity for 
award winners, and an annual letter 
to each person assigned to the school. 
In this letter, the management officer 
explains the purpose and procedure to 
be followed, and assures the reader 
that the fullest possible recognition 
and/or award will be given. He also 
offers his personal services to recon- 
sider a suggestion, if it is not adopted 
by the committee charged with evalu- 
ating the suggestion. 

In addition to the comprehensive 
management surveys, other surveys 
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have pin-pointed specific problems, 
such as the centralization of carpenter 
shops and mimeograph units, as well 
as organizational problems, connected 
with the student officers’ company 
and the department of topography. 

Special staff studies have focused 
attention on such problems as estab- 
lishment of a training aids center, non- 
effective time of instructors, non-mis- 
sion activities, replacement of mili- 
tary with civilian personnel, excessive 
turnover of second lieutenants, util- 
ization of professionally qualified en- 
listed personnel, distribution of pub- 
lications, operation of a film library by 
higher headquarters, and _ establish- 
ment of a publications agency for the 
Corps of Engineers. Most recom- 
mendations have been acted upon 
and substantial progress has been 
achieved. Some proposed actions 
have required Department of the 
Army approval, but security restric- 
tions prohibit revelation of detailed 
information. 


Occasionally, the advice of the office 
is solicited on diverse problems such 
as opinion survey procedure, simplifi- 
cation of courses of instruction, and 
incorporation of courses in manage- 
ment into the school curriculum. 


With the aid of higher headquar- 
ters, the office encourages and pro- 
motes self-management by subordinate 
organizations. Provisioning of infor- 
mation and selective training of key 
personnel are the major devices em- 
ployed. The department of mechanical 
and technical equipment, for example, 
has been analyzing its own operations 
and, to date, has accomplished major 
savings in personnel, space, and equip- 
ment. Such local management, i.e., 
management of internal problems by 
operating officials, is believed to be 
more effective than “management by 
remote control” or, management by 
the staff agency of a higher echelon. 


Infrequently the office has invited 
consultants from office equipment 
firms to study selected operations for 
possible mechanization, or other im- 
provement. At present, two studies 
are under way, one to tabulate post- 
ings of personnel space authorizations, 
for the table of distribution, and the 
other to record and coordinate data 
for the preparation and publication of 
training schedules. 


The management office keeps 
abreast of current events and not only 
sends its own personnel to other serv- 
ice schools for training in specialized 
techniques, such as organization and 
procedure analysis, but also maintains 
its own library of text books and latest 
copies of the ARMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT, Management Re- 
view, and Advanced Management. 


“Geographical Safety” 
—Just Wishful Thinking 


IN BOTH WORLD wars we've 
been fairly immune from direct attack, 
largely because of geography. To the 
east, the west and the south were the 
major oceans and allies, while to the 
north, in addition to ally Canada, was 
the vast expanse of the Arctic. 

For foes with conventional weapons, 
on opposite sides of the globe, we 
were simply “too far away” to be 
handed a knock-out blow. 

Recently, some dovetailing news re- 
ports pointed out how sharply our 
position has changed. These discon- 
certing and thought-provoking dis- 
patches, in substance and briefly, fol- 
low. 

ONE-—At this year’s May Day pa- 
rade in Moscow the Russians showed 
off their newest bomber. A long-range, 
four engine jet, this pride of the Krem- 
lin can probably carry an A-bomb to 
most any one of our larger cities. To 
add to the discomfiture, a dispatch 
from London quoted a former Soviet 
air force colonel as saying the number 
of bombers, already in action, should 
be 40 to 60. Even better planes, he 
warns, can be expected at any time. 

TWO-In a recent speech, Navy 
Secretary Charles S. Thomas seemed 
willing to go even further, saying the 
Reds have now developed A-bombing 
planes which fly “faster than sound.” 

THREE—An unidentified Commu- 
nist, reportedly seeking asylum in the 
U.S., reports the Soviet has set up 
airplane bases less than 200 miles from 
the North Pole, on two floating islands 
of ice. He claims the long-range bomb- 
ers, mentioned above, have moved 
1000 miles closer to U.S. industrial 
centers. 

FOUR—American Aviation, a maga- 
zine of the aircraft industry, reports 
new Red reconnaissance planes which 
are “capable of flying over Alaska and 
even reaching San Francisco.” Some 
intelligence reports suggest this has 
already been done so, according to 
this reliable publication, the Reds are 
pinpointing possible targets. 

FIVE—According to other stories, 
Russian subs and helicopters have 
been making regular spying missions 
near and over Canada’s Arctic. It is 
said that the chief objective is the new 
early warning line, located in the frigid 
Arctic waste, and is a shield of radar 
stations ever-alerted to give us a six- 
hour warning of airborne attacks from 
the north. 

Fit these five reports together and 
an alarming picture is formed. Only 
one of the dispatches is official and as 

(Continued on page 28) 
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SOLUTION TO 
COSTLY 
SUPPLY 

PROBLEMS 


Jacob A van Hardeveld 





By Col. 











To explain the number of errors 
found in supply accounting is discon- 
certingly difficult. 

Just two regulations, which com- 
manders really need to know in order 
to fulfil the obligations to good supply 
economy and to preclude pecuniary 
lic ibility, are AR 35-6520 and AR 735- 
150. These directives should be 
studied, and known verbatim, by every 
officer in the service. 

Especially, and justifiably, appre- 
hensive of these responsibilities are 
armored unit commanders’ who, 
charged with more dollar value prop- 
erty than other commanders, are 
more exposed to losses. 

Supply accounting entails no more 
involvement than the banking of your 
own funds. Did you receive an item, 
what did you do with it, and where is 
it now? It’s that simple. You wouldn't 
neglect your checking account more 
than a month at a time, and you 
should certainly check the unit fund, 
at least once a month—why not your 
property? 

If compromise is to be a part of the 
serviceman’s philosophy, a lowered 
standard of conduct is found to ensue, 
and when an officer or noncommis- 
sioned officer first persuades himself 
that taking a pair of socks or a suit of 
underwear for his personal use is not 
stealing, on the premise that it’s gov- 
ernment furnished, the ice is broken. 
After the first compromise of one’s 
values, future ones are a cinch. The 
unfavorable impression on subordi- 
nates who invariably’ learn of these 
transgressions, will have a_ lasting 
effect 

Unit and organization supply ac- 
counting procedures are often rele- 
gated to a low priority, simply because 
they appear to lack glamour and smack 
of detail. 

\ really efficient commander finds 
time to ascertain whether the set of 
orderly records actually reveals the 
supply situation, or if it is just so much 
eyewash. Men who are acclaimed for 
heroic and impressive deeds on the 
field of battle, enhance their value to 
th — and the embattled tax- 
payer, if they take time to help their 
sup] oly people stay careful, efficient, 
honest, and above all, back up supply 
personnel by instilling a sense of re- 
spe eo ‘within the command. 

» best supply people who have 
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learned how to hide out excesses do 
not rate top acclaim, the best are the 
men who know exactly what they 
need, what they can carry, what is 
not authorized, and how to get author- 
ization for unauthorized but needed 
items. 

The government saves considerable 
time and money to the government by 
virtue of the allowance to drop minor 
nonexpendable property items, but 
this allowance should not encourage 
carelessness. An arbitrary attitude on 
the part of Company commanders 
who, because an item costs less than 
seven dollars, assume an arbitrary 
attitude with a perfunctory “forget it,” 
don’t help the soldier realize and re- 
spect the necessity of taking care of 
every item of property, regardless of 
value! 

The Army, standing on its record 
of efficient operation and integrity of 
its members, must expect the public’s 
scrutiny of its stewardship in the face 
of current demands for economy and 
reduction of costs. Obviously, it must 
intensify its efforts to thoroughly edu- 
cate and indoctrinate all personnel 
with the serious importance of learn- 
ing and applying tenets of cost con- 
sciousness, and supply economy. 
Too, they must become imbued with 
the spirit of these concepts of good 
management and be ruled by self- 
discipline in these matters. 

The saying of General Bradley, “The 
Command is the mirrored reflection 
of the commander,” is both apropos 
and vital to success. The commander 
who gives lip service to the property 
program gets commensurate results; 
however, the commander who visits 
supply rooms and talks to supply peo- 
ple will usually find his men respond 
with equal interest and effort. This 
situation is as true at Division com- 
mander level as it is at the platoon 
or company level. 

If the principles of supply training 
are coordinated, there will be no 
criticism by the uninformed, that they 
are wasteful and extravagant. Educa- 
tion on many of these matters, it is 
true, may be sound but basic training, 
which is neglected after slight ex- 
posure. This education is as essential 
to survival as a working knowledge 
and familiarity with the man’s weapon. 

A well-organized plan for supply 
training, with an intelligent follow- 
through, will result in the efficient 
program and elimination of the 
glorified “catch as catch can” parasitic 
scrounger! 

The type of commanders who are 
fascinated with the bell-like quality 
of their own voice and intrigued by 
the delightfully resonant pear-shaped 
tones are little, indeed very little, 

(Continued on page 35) 
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NEWS and ACTIVITIES 


President Mitchell Speaks On Findings Of 
Assembly On Federal Government Service 


At the November Washington dinner meeting, 
Armed Forces Management Association President, the 
Honorable James M. Mitchell, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, spoke on the findings of the American 
Assembly on the Federal Government Service. Mr. 
Mitchell was one of the participants in this Assembly. 

AFMA is pleased to publish, for our members and 
others interested readers, the text of a summary of 
its findings, prepared by the Assembly at its 14th 
session. 


To Better The Federal Service 


Improved personnel management is one of the major 
keys to economy, efficiency and a higher quality of 
government service. As citizens we are proud of the 
steady improvement in the quality, effectiveness and 
responsibility of the Federal service over the past fifty 
years. It has grown in size and in competence, along 
with the growth of our country and the number of the 
services we call on the Federal Government to per- 
form in peace and war. 

At the same time, the Federal service presents a 
number of major problems and opportunities for im- 
provement. The building of greater prestige, the fixing 
of responsibility for personnel management, the de- 
velopment of better recruitment and training pro- 
grams, the administration of loyalty and security pro- 
grams which will at the same time safeguard the 
country and the individual rights of the public servant, 
the building of pride and unity throughout the Federal 
Government service—these are some of the problems 
we have discussed. 

Our principal findings follow: 


I 


The President has the responsibility for leadership 
of the Executive Branch of the Federal Government 
service. Constitutional principles, the necessities of our 
national life and the example of successful corporate 
enterprise all underscore the indispensability of execu- 
tive responsibility for the personnel policies and the 
personnel management of the Federal Government. 

This leadership must be acknowledged and sup- 
ported by the heads and employes of executive de- 
partments, by the party leaders and by the members of 
the Congress. This leadership must be accepted and 
exercised by the President, if the business of the Na- 
tional Government is to be efficiently performed. 


II 

No President has ever had an adequate staff for 
positive and progressive personnel administration, nor 
one with full jurisdiction over all executive personnel 
matters. It is high time that the President be fully 
equipped to discharge his responsibilities in personnel 
management. This requires an executive personnel 
agency to (1) develop and formulate general personnel 
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policies and (2) to stimulate, assist and review person- 
nel management with departments and agencies. Such 
an agency should have broad jurisdiction in personnel 
administration. These objectives could be achieved 
by broadening the functions of the Civil Service Com- 
mission or creating within the Executive Office of the 
President a personnel agency responsible for a wider 
range of activities than those yet intrusted to the 
President’s personnel advisor. 

The size of the Federal Government makes essential 
the decentralization of personnel operations. Each 
agency head must be held fully responsible for the 
management of his agency. Personnel administration 
is an integral part of management. In the administra- 
tion of personnel activities, department heads should 
be limited only by necessary Government-wide poli- 
cies. 


Ill 


The responsibility of Congress for personnel ad- 
ministration is to promulgate broad statement of policy 
and to oversee performance. Congress should provide 
a framework of general principles, guides and stand- 
ards for Federal personnel administration. It should 
satisfy itself that these principles are observed in prac- 
tice. In this manner it can discharge its obligations 
completely, adequately and appropriately. 

Congressional legislation intervention in the details 
of personnel management deprives the President and 
the heads of departments and agencies of needed dis- 
cretion in the use of a vital tool of management. Such 
intervention impedes administrative effectiveness and 
efficiency by freezing procedure in a rigid pattern. 
Much personnel legislation now embodied in Federal 
statutes should therefore be re-examined. Future per- 
sonnel legislation should be framed in the light of 
this principle. The President’s management leadership 
would be greatly strengthened if he were given the 
power to veto individual items in appropriation legis- 
lation. 


IV 


The President, as Chief Executive and as leader of 
his party must be free to appoint a sufficient number 
of key officials of his own choosing to give him firm 
policy control. 

In addition the head of each department and agency 
must be free to choose individuals who will assist him 
in formulating policies and who will work in a confi- 
dential relationship with him. This requires that he 
have the opportunity to recommend to the President 
for appointment those individuals who will serve 
under his direction in positions now subject to Presi- 
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dential appointment. It requires also that he shall be 
free within reasonable and defined limits to have an 
adequate number of individuals of his own choosing 
in other key positions, so that he may effectively con- 
trol his department and its policies. 

The establishment of the socalled Schedule C in 
April, 1953, represented an effort on the part of the 
President to define the extent of discretion which 
should be vested in the department and agency heads 
with respect to the making of such appointments. The 
majority of participants did not feel that it was possible 
to examine the concept and administration of this 
schedule by the Civil Service Commission in sufficient 
detail to permit conclusions as to whether the decisions 
made by the commission properly identified those posi- 
tions which involve responsibility for policy-making 
decisions. 

There was agreement that this recognition of the 
necessary latitude required to implement executive 
leadership should not be permitted to effect the prin- 
ciple that individuals should be appointed to and con- 
tinue in managerial and professional positions on a 
merit basis. There was also agreement that the sched- 
ule should be administered with the greatest care, 
since it was important to the prestige and morale of the 
career civil service that a maximum opportunity at 
the top be available for civil servants of unusual com- 
petence. 


V 


The effective conduct of the government requires an 
able, experienced and effectively organized group of 
men and women to serve in the higher ranks of the 
civil service. This group of key civil servants should 
possess broad managerial, professional and specialized 
skills, a highly developed knowledge of and familiarity 
with the Executive Branch of the government, a sensi- 
tivity of the processes of responsible democratic gov- 
ernment and a sense of dedication to the public interest 
and the public service. 

The higher ranks of the career civil service should 
be so constituted as to permit each department head 
to have greater opportunities than at present under 
the civil service to transfer individuals from position 
to position. This is needed for two reasons: (1) to 
give the department head an opportunity to work 
through individuals in whom he has confidence, and 
(2) to assign individuals to positions where they may 
be most effectively employed. 

Establishment of this group and the facilitation of 
transferability of these civil servants suggest three 
steps: a) the attachment of rank and compensation to 
the man rather than to the job; b) the use of a central 
unit to facilitate the transfer of competent civil serv- 
ants from one department to another; c) the identifica- 
tion of civil servants of demonstrated competence in 
the higher ranks to give prestige to achievement in the 
Civil Service and to make known for transfer those 
of special competence. 

"he department head, in addition, should be able 
within the merit system to fill positions in the upper 
levels of the Civil Service with individuals from out- 
side the ranks of Federal employees. Indeed, it will 
be desirable, while continuing to fill most higher Civil 
Service positions by promotion to encourage the re- 
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cruitment from outside the civil service of individuals 
of high competence and special skills. 

Furthermore, of fundamental importance to the ef- 
fectiveness of the Federal service is the continuing 
development of those individuals who serve in respon- 
sible managerial, prefessional and specialized positions 
in the departments, agencies and bureaus of the Fed- 
eral Government. It is especially important that the 
Federal Government develop an effective group of 
“generalists,” who may be shifted from agency to 
agency as needed. 

To develop this essential supply of able men and 
women for the Federal service, we recommend: 

(a) The establishment of more systematic and im- 
proved processes for the appraisal of individuals being 
promoted into and within the executive ranks of the 
Civil Service, and of individuals being recruited from 
outside. 

(b) The extension and improvement of existing 
methods for the training and developing of individuals 
within the Civil Service for managerial posts, by better 
methods of supervising, counseling and coaching the 
ablest younger individuals within each department; by 
training and encouraging participation of these able 
younger men and women in the consideration of the 
policies and managerial problems of their departments; 
and, as is done by many progressive private enter- 
prises, by authorizing individuals to participate in 
university and other training programs or in travel or 
research for limited periods at full pay. 

(c) The raising of the maximum salaries of individ- 
uals who reach the highest ranks of the Civil Service, 
the elimination of unreasonable restrictions on the 
number of positions at the higher salary levels and the 
establishment of greater differentials between the sal- 
aries of these Civil Service executives and those whose 
work they direct. 


VI 


Existing veterans’ preference provisions constitute 
a major obstacle to effective personnel administration. 
These provisions violate the principle that competence 
should be the primary qualification for selection and 
retention of personnel. 

Preference in employment of veterans is established 
national policy but should be modified for the good 
of the service as follows: 

(1) Veterans’ preference should not apply in the 
higher ranks of the Civil Service. 

(2) Preference for nondisabled veterans should be 
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limited to a fixed period following 
completion of military service. 

(3) Preference for nondisabled vet- 
erans should be usable only once. 

(4) Special appeals procedures for 
veterans should be eliminated. 

(5) Disabled veterans should be 
granted certain preferences, but the 
definition of disability should be based 
on an occupational handicap and the 
preference should be such as to facili- 
tate their employment and retention in 
positions for which their disabilities 
do not undully limit their effective- 
ness. 


VII 

We have had a painstaking and 
candid exchange of views of the dif- 
ficult issues raised by the efforts of the 
Federal Government to assure the 
loyalty and security of Government 
employees. Clearly the national inter- 
est requires effective employee securi- 
ty procedures. But basic human values 
are at stake when an employee is 
charged with: disloyalty. Security 
charges in today’s climate of public 
opinion cast a stigma on the employee 
which may quite literally ruin him and 
his family. We are uncomfortably 
aware that existing security proced- 
ures—and, even more, a widespread 
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public misconception of what the se- 


curity program is in fact—are doing 
serious damage to recruitment and to 
the effectiveness and moral of the 
Government service. Action in accord- 
ance with the following principles 
would strengthen the existing security 
program and reassert basic American 
traditions of justice and fair play: 

(1) It is the responsibility of the 
Executive Branch to see to it that the 
loyalty-security program is adminis- 
tered in an orderly, judicious and dis- 
cerning way. Our constitutional tradi- 
tion demands that the utmost proce- 
dural safeguards commensurate with 
effective operation of the system be 
assured to the accused employee. 

(2) Although the administration of 
the loyalty-security program should, 
in the first instance, be a responsibility 
of the department heads, an employee 
discharged on security or loyalty 
grounds should have a right of appeal 
to a central board of review. This 
board of review should also have the 
duty to examine loyalty-security pro- 
cedures in the several departments for 
the purpose of securing fairness and 
consistency of practice. 

(3) Suspension without pay, pend- 
ing a hearing as required under the 
present system, creates unnecessary 
hardships for the accused at the very 
time when he must provide funds for 
his own defense. We think it more in 
line with the American presumption 
of innocence that an employee be con- 
tinued on the payroll until his case is 
determined, although suspension from 
active duty is proper when the charges 
are serious. 

(4) Above all, the loyalty-security 
program must be taken out of partisan 
politics. To this end, we urge that a 
commission of outstanding citizens be 
appointed by the President to review 
the entire problem and to seek the 
development of new standards and 
new methods of loyalty-security de- 
termination. Among the questions to 
be considered by the commission 
would be: 

(a) Is it possible to develop, at this 
stage in the evolution of concepts of 
employee loyalty and security, more 
precise criteria by which to evaluate 
the actions and records of accused 
employees and applicants for entrance 
into the service? 

(b) Is the function of loyalty and 
security determination now properly 
organized and, specifically, is it possi- 
ble to achieve a better definition of 
the crucial role of the security officer? 

(c) Should provision be made for 
reimbursement to an exonerated em- 
ployee of necessary costs incurred by 
him in the defense of loyalty-security 
charges. Alternatively, ‘should — the 
Government symbolize its very real 


stake in the retention of loyal and use- 
ful employees by providing free legal 
assistance through an independent 
employee legal representative com- 
parable to the public defender now 
provided for criminal cases in many 
statesP : 

(d) What steps (in addition to the 
appointive and functioning of the 
commission itself) are necessary to 
correct existing public misunderstand- 
ing of the security program and pre- 
vent political exploitation of the loyal- 
ty-security issue? 


Vill 


The Federal career system should 
be cut to the pattern of American cus- 
toms and institutions. A closed, self- 
contained system is not in the Ameri- 
can tradition. The Federal service 
should provide both for promotion 
from within and for the lateral entry 
of personnel, particularly in the mid- 
dle and higher grades. It should be 
open to interchange with the other 
fields of American life—business, trade 
unions, universities, the professions, 
state and local governments. Such ex- 
changes benefit both the Federal serv- 
ice and these groups, and our society 
is the richer. Efforts to close the door 
on such interchange should be vigor- 
ously resisted. 

There are two instances in which 
such exchanges are especially desira- 
ble. ‘ 


(1) To meet the vast demands for 
individuals with particular skills in 
times of emergency, we recommend 
establishment of “an executive re- 
serve” of individuals possessing the 
competence required. 

(2) To improve the relations be- 
tween those in and out of Govern- 
ment, we recommend the develop- 
ment of a program under which 
younger men in industry, labor, the 
professions and in universities can be 
brought into the Federal departments 
for relatively short assignments and 
in this manner obtain understanding 
and experience, which may be car- 
ried back to their associates outside 
the Government. Simultaneously, 
Civil Service employees in the middle 
levels should be given opportunities 
for similar assignments in private 
enterprise. 

The Federal service should be built 
upon merit principles. Personnel 
should be recruited from the best tal- 
ent available and promoted upon the 
basis of capacity and performance. It 
is essential that the top positions of 
policy responsibility be filled by po- 
litical appointment, but this is not 
patronage, nor should it be so desig- 
nated or construed. Patronage in the 
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executive departments and agencies 
-that is, appointments to nonpolicy 
offices on bases other than merit— 
should continue to be restricted. 
Active efforts should be made pro- 
gressively to eliminate patronage in 
those areas of the executive estab- 
lishment where it still persists. 

[he maintenance of the Federal 
career system and its protection from 
involvement in partisan politics re- 
quire the following: 

(1) Political department heads 
should accept full responsibility for 
voicing the policies of their depart- 
ments before Congressional commit- 
tees. They should not delegate such 
responsibilities to Civil Service em- 
ployees. 

(2) Political department heads 
should, in addition, shield civil serv- 
ants from having to voice the policies 
of their superiors and from being 
forced to express having to voice the 
policies of their superiors and from 
being forced to express personal views 
on matters of policy that lie within 
the purview of their superiors. 

(3) The higher civil servants 
should exercise a high order of self- 
discipline in their statements to Con- 
gressional committees; they must 
demonstrate tact and skill in making 
clear their role as the executors of 
policies formed by political policy- 
making officials, while being responsi- 
ble to the needs of Congressional 
committees. 

(4) Members of Congress should 
assist in establishing the position of 
the higher civil servant by directing 
their questions on policies and the 
formulation of policies to political 
policy-making officials and by respect- 
ing the role of the higher civil serv- 
ants. 


IX 


Private enterprise has found that it 
is good business to seek out, promote, 
develop and adequately compensate 
able individuals to serve in its em- 
ploy. The Federal Government will 
similarly benefit by the investment of 
attention and funds in the better man- 
agement of its human resources. 

[he Federal Government should 
give special attention to providing in- 
centives, opportunities and recogni- 
tion to Federal employees for higher 
performance and outstanding service. 
It should also provide an improved 
system of employee relations in the 
Fecleral service measuring up to the 
best standards of employer-employee 
relations in private industry. 

‘he morale of employees through- 
out the Federal service and the pres- 
tige of the service are seriously im- 
paired by any failure to eliminate that 
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minority of employees who demon- 
strate their incompetence to dis- 
charge effectively the tasks for which 
they are now employed. We have 
noted the importance of attracting 
and developing the most capable in- 
dividuals to serve as managers of the 
Federal bureaus and agencies. Simul- 
taneously we emphasize the responsi- 
bility of those who serve in executive 
positions to face up to the problem of 
and aggressively go about the dis- 
missal of incompetents. To encourage 
and support Federal executives, we 
recommend that there be a simplifica- 
tion and strengthening of procedures 
governing the dismissal of incompe- 
tent employees while ensuring the 
equitable treatment of the employee. 


A special problem in personnel 
management and one of increasing 
importance is the development of an 
effective career system for individuals 
employed in foreign operations. The 
assurance that this Government shall 
be represented abroad by individuals 
of ability requires the extension of 
existing career systems to employees 
serving abroad and the provision of 
conditions of employment adapted to 
their service in foreign countries. 


X 


The Federal Government is the 
largest enterprise in the world. Every 
citizen has a vital stake in that enter- 
prise and should understand the prob- 
lems that confront those men and 
women who make up the personnel 
of the Federal establishments and re- 
spect the higher order of their com- 
petence, loyalty and devotion. 


The esteem or lack of it in which 
public employment is held by the 
American people directly affects mo- 
rale and efficiency of Federal person- 
nel and encourage or dissuades men 
and women of character and capacity 
from undertaking careers in the Fed- 
eral Government. The members of 
this assembly believe that adverse 
public evaluation of Federal em- 
ployees is unwarranted and is a major 
and costly handicap to the efficient 
conduct of the public service. 

Our observations have demon- 
strated that Federal employees of all 
ranks are, by and large, as competent, 
loyal and devoted as employees found 
in private enterprise. The maximum 
efficiency of these employees, how- 
ever, will never be achieved without 
a fundamental change in the _atti- 
tudes toward public employees on the 
part of the American citizenry and 
their leaders. 

As a people we can no longer af- 
ford the luxury of uniformed and 
unreasoning deprecation of public 
employees. Deep-seated and long- 


standing biases and misconceptions 
must be rooted out of the American 
folklore relative to Government and 
public employment. 

Each of the recommendations of 
this assembly will contribute, we 
hope, to better public understanding 
and to the greater prestige of public 
employment. That goal, however, 
must be the constant aim of Govern- 
ment leaders and the leaders of Amer- 
ican business, labor, the professions 
and of all other groups. 


WRIGHT BROTHERS CHAPTER 
IS CHARTERED 

The “Wright Brothers Chapter” of 
the Armed Forces Management Asso- 
ciation was organized on 13 Septem- 
ber 1954 at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Ohio, at a meeting spon- 
sored by Hq AMC, as part of the 
Management Improvement Program. 

Representatives of the various Day- 
ton area Armed Forces organizations 
attended and elected the following 
officers: Mr. W. O. Etz (Hq AMC), 
President; Colonel F. N. Graves 


(WPAFB), Vice President; and Col- 
onel L. J. Martin (WADC), Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Potential membership is estimated 
at 3000 to 5000, representing the fol- 
lowing Defense activities: Hq AMC; 
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Hq WADC; Gentile AF Depot; 
Wright-Patterson AFB; Air Technical 
Intelligence Center; Institute of Tech- 
nology, USAF; Document Service 
Center; Bureau of Aeronautics; Day- 
ton Air Procurement District; 97th 
Fighter-Interceptor Squadron; Office 
of Special Investigation, 5th District; 
1350th Photographic Services Squad- 
ron (MATS); 6th Weather Group 
and USAF Orientation Group. 


Charter Memberships in the 
“Wright-Brothers Chapter” include 
the following: 

General Edwin W. Rawlings, 


USAF, Commander, AMC; Mgaj. 


General William F. McKee, USAF, 
Vice Commander AMC; Maj. Gen- 
eral Clarence C. Irvine, USAF, Dep- 
uty Commander, (Weapons Systems ) ; 
Maj. General David H. Baker, USAF, 
Director of Procurement and Produc- 
tion; Maj. General Phillips W. Smith, 
USAF, Comptroller; Maj. General 
Frederick J. Dau, USAF, Director of 
Supply and Services; Brig. General 
Raymond L. Winn, USAF, Chief 
Transportation and Packaging, and 
Rear Admiral Theodore C. Lonnquest, 
USN, Bureau of Aeronautics, Central 
District. 

Formal presentation of the charter 
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was made to this group on 9 Novein- 
ber. 

This organization’s objective is to 
cooperate in the interchange of the 
highly specialized techniques -and 
knowledge, required for the continu- 
ance of improvement in management 
methods. The establishment of local 
chapters at other Air Materiel Com- 


mand installations is encouraged. 
o 2 e 


Management and Industrial 
Engineering Division 

The Management and_ Industrial 
Engineering Division met on 4 No- 
vember and discussed the vital sub- 
ject of the Management Survey. The 
Panel discussion was led by Mr. 
Arthur Graves, Chief of the Manage- 
ment Survey Branch, Management 

Division, Transportation Corps. 

° = = 

Accounting Systems Division 
The Accounting Systems Division 
of the Armed Forces Management 
Association met on 8 November at 
the Archieves Auditorium. The panel 
discussion was Working Capital 
Funds (Industrial and Stock Funds). 
The discussion covered the concepts 
and authority set forth in Public Law 
216. Mr. E. T. Nolan, Chairman of 
the Accounting Group, reported an 


excellent attendance. 
2 o o 


To Study National Office Workload 

Due to the rapid expansion of 
AFMA and its field chapters, Ralph 
Hafner, Chairman of the Manage- 
ment and Industrial Engineering Di- 
vision, has been assigned the task of 
making a study of the workload and 
functions of the National Office. The 
National Office now administers to 
eight field chapters, in addition to the 
D.C. chapter. Com. Richter (Navy) 
and Arthur Uscher (Army), members 
of this division, comprise the task 
force that will study this problem and 
report to the Board, at its December 
meeting. 


Wishful Thinking 
(Continued from page 22) 
the rest are from unofficial sources we 
cannot say how true they are but, if 
only half are true, it is a frightening 
situation. 

As our old geographical safeguards 
have at last been overcome, the public 
must fully realize that our only secu- 
rity now is, our power to answer force 
with force, at the earliest sign of at- 
tack. This depends, for the moment at 
least, on possession of overseas bases 
and, as our leaders have told us many 
times, a withdrawal to isolationism 
now would condemn us to mass death 
and sweeping devastation. 
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Sharpe General Depot, Lathrop, 
Cal. The Department of the Army 
realized $1,811,459.35 from the sale 
of surplus at “Operation Jumbo”—the 
largest auction in Army history last 
month. In three days, auctioneers dis- 
posed of 1482 separate lots, repre- 
senting an original acquisition cost to 
the government of over $24 million, 
to 477 separate buyers. Attracted to 
the sale were 2453 buyers, from the 
United States and 13 foreign countries. 


Naval Supply Depot, Yokosuka, 
Japan, has pushed its salvage and dis- 
posal program to the extent that sales 
jumped from $150,000, in 1952, to 
$350,000 in 1953 and exceed $1,000,- 
000 in 1954. This program not only 
interests our conservation-minded na- 
tion but bolsters the economy of 
Japan. 


1500th Air Transport Group, 
MATS. A novel idea of using a wash- 
ing machine, to clean aircraft oil 
strainers, has resulted in a substan- 
tial savings. The machine cleans four 
strainers in one fifteen-minute opera- 
tion, where the old manual method 
required one manhour per strainer. 


USS Snowden (DE 246) and 
Charleston Naval Shipyard formed an 
economy team, saving $1,230 in a 
single test case,‘ involving bulk deliv- 
ery of 6,000 gallons of lubricating oil. 
Delivery problems, that had stymied 
past efforts to secure bulk rate econ- 
omies, were solved by teamwork! 


Lockheed - Georgia (Division of 
Lockheed Aircraft) has recently in- 
stalled a self-service supermarket con- 
taining some 1,000 bins and _ racks. 
Used! to issue 25,000 different kinds 
of airplane parts, to workers on B-47 
Stra‘ojets, it is located in the huge 
assembly area. The supermarket sys- 
tem. complete with regular shopping 
carts. is a new and remarkably simple 
idea of flowing finished parts from 
fabri-ation to assembly point. The 
new conservation idea is saving, an- 
nual, $250,000, plus 60,000 square 
feet of floor space, and 25% of floor 
servi-e and stock control personnel. 
Shopping for needed parts is easy be- 
caus’ workers find them within arm’s 
length, or a few feet from their work- 
ing area. Taking ten years to perfect, 
the system was dreamed up by Mr. 
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C. J. Stanger, Manager of B-47 assem- 
bly, while shopping in a supermarket. 
So efficient and dollar-saving, the help- 
yourself plan is being extended to 
other divisions of Lockheed. 


Naval Communication Station, 
Guam, saved $400 by cutting surveyed 
ninety (90) foot antenna poles into 
thirty (30) foot poles, so they could 
be used in normal line construction. 


Fort Dix, N.J. Major General C. E. 
Ryan, Commanding General of Fort 
Dix, reports a savings of almost $1- 
million, during the past year, through 
economy projects. The largest single 
saving was reported through better 
utilization of civilian and military 
manpower. 

Great Lakes Naval Training Center. 
A radio-dispatched taxi service was 
inaugurated on 5 November. The taxi 
fleet consists of 8 sedans and 2 trucks, 
all radio-equipped and dispatched 
from a central station. Consolidation 
of trips, with resultant reduction of 
assigned vehicles, will result in con- 
siderable savings. 

Clark Equipment Company is fol- 
lowing the military idea of “price tag- 
ging” all production equipment and 
tools and breakage expenses at the 
Battle Creek (Mich.) plant have been 
reduced by 20%. In addition, a re- 
duction in down-time, for maintenance 
and repair on machines, has been sub- 
stantially reduced. 


Department of the Army has re- 
cently completed a warehouse survey 
which indicates seventeen depots can 
be closed. Nineteen million square feet 
of storage space has been found to be 
surplus to requirements. 


Mare Island Naval Shipyard recent- 
ly completed a project involving the 
rehabilitation of 539 LVTs. Received 
from the Marine Corps in various 
stages of disrepair after service in 
Korea, these vehicles were restored to 
top condition by the Shop Division at 
Mare Island. 


Conservation is 
Defense Against 
Aggression 


By M. L. ROYAR 
Vice Admiral, SC, USN 


When aggression strikes, the ships 
and planes of the Navy are among the 
first in the defense of our Nation, fight- 
ing side by side with the other mem- 
bers of our defense team. As in war 
against aggression, the Navy must be 
on the front line of defense against 
Waste. 

All members of the defense team 
are aware of the importance of the 





never-ceasing “War on Waste.” The 
Navy and Marine Corps have been 
among the most active to impress upon 
their members that as users of the 
equipment and material that forms the 
bulwark of our military might, we 
must all do our share in employing it 
to the best economical advantage. 

In every phase of the life-span of 
military material, this has been our 
aim and to a degree our accomplish- 
ment. We realize the advantages of 
new materials to replace strategic and 
critical ones whenever operational re- 
quirements permit. More simplified, 
compact and streamlined models are 
replacing older outdated ones, but 
with an eye to decreased cost as well 
as increased efficiency. Equipment is 
being catalogued for service-wide use. 
Numerous models of various type 
equipments are being standardized 
into a smaller number to effect sav- 
ings in maintenance and replacement 
inventories. Navy inspection teams in- 
sure that equipment meets the high 
standards required at the lowest pro- 
duction cost. 


All Levels Cooperate 

In areas of active use, military and 
civilian personnel at all levels are co- 
operating in effecting maximum utili- 
zation of the money, manpower and 
materials within their jurisdiction. 
Men on the ships, and shipyard work- 
ers, as well as the Bureau technicians 
and Navy contractors responsible for 
supplying better ships, submarines, 
planes and projectiles to keep up with 
the demands of an atomic and jet- 
propelled age are all finding better 
and cheaper ways of doing things. The 
Navy and the Marine Corps realize 
that security of the United States is 
dependent on the soundness of our 
overall economy. 

We are justly proud of the esti- 
mated quarter of a billion dollar sav- 
ings that the Navy achieved last year, 
the composite result of a host of in- 
dividual economies ranging from a few 
dollars to several thousand. While the 
largest are due to the redistribution of 
excess and surplus property, which 
accounted for more than half of last 
years savings, and the Bureau con- 
servation programs that saved sixty 
million dollars, the innumerable ship 
and _ station economies it totaled, 
would probably surpass even these. 


Individual Savings Count Up 
Typical of these economies are the 
Boston Shipyard salvage of $48,000 
in connection boxes, fixtures and 
cables, the Oakland Naval Supply 
Center saving $37,000 on their pro- 
gram of repairing and reusing dam- 
aged pallets, down to the small office 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Personnel Management 
for Executives 


During recent years, industry and 
government have placed growing 
emphasis on the development of 
executive talent. This emphasis _re- 
sults from recognition of the fact that 
as private and public organizations 
become more complex greater execu- 
tive ability is required to operate 
them. More and more of the execu- 
tive’s attention is being directed to 
the management of people because 
the increasing complexity of opera- 
tions highlights that the executive 
must rely on the combined efforts of 
many people associated with him in 
his organization. The competent ex- 
ecutive today is one who recognizes 
that the success of his organization 
depends on human cooperation. He 
wants his management team to be 
more expert in managing human re- 
sources, his operating officials to be 
better personnel managers. 

As a result of a growing recognition 
of this attitude throughout the Army 
Establishment, the Department has 
developed a three-week seminar in 
“Personnel Management for Execu- 
tives” to be given at the Pentagon by 
the Army Civilian Training Center. 
The seminar will be given 1 Decem- 
ber to 22 December 1954, 26 Janu- 
ary to 16 February 1955, and 3 March 
to 23 March 1955. Official announce- 
ment of the seminar has been made 
to Commands. 

“Personnel Management for Ex- 
ecutives” is designed to: 


— Develop a broad perspective of the 
personnel management job in rela- 
tion to the total management func- 
tion; 


— Improve insight into the personnel 
management responsibilities of both 
operating and _ staff officials and 
their relationships to each other; 

— Increase understanding of current 
developments in personnel man- 
agement; 

—Improve those human relations 
skills which make for effectiveness 
in managing people. 

To accomplish these objectives, the 
seminars will include: 

Conference discussions: Aspects of 
personnel management will be ex- 
plored, with emphasis on those 
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phases of the Army’s personnel 
management program which can 
help prevent, minimize, or solve 
management problems. 
Workgroup activities: Small work- 
groups of four to six persons will 
define and analyze work problems 
of members of the group. Reports, 
with recommendations for action, 
will be made to the entire group 
for further analysis and discussion. 


Case discussions: Actual manage- 
ment situations from military ac- 
tivities and private industry will be 
used, These cases will be analyzed 
to increase insight into the man- 
agerial and human relations aspects 
involved and to consider various 
courses of constructive action. 

General sessions: Headquarters rep- 
resentatives, as well as, guest speak- 
ers from other agencies, will discuss 
current developments and trends in 
the personnel management field. 
Civilian executives in grades GS-12 

and above from headquarters and 
field activities are eligible to attend. 
Military personnel of equivalent rank 
(field grade and above) are also 
eligible. Those nominated to attend 
should have responsibility for giving 
leadership, guidance, and direction to 
the work of others. First preference 
will be given to senior officers, both 
military and civilian, particularly com- 
manding officers, division and branch 
chiefs, personnel and other staff offi- 
cers. The increasing demand for ex- 
ecutives with real leadership ability 
makes it imperative that top talent be 
selected for this developmental oppor- 
tunity. 


ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL, Rock 
Island, Illinois—A total of 126 students 
graduated, during the month of No- 
vember, from the Ordnance Manage- 
ment Engineering Training Program. 
In addition to the Top Management 
Seminar, courses were completed in 
Work Planning and Control, Advanced 
Organizational Analysis, Work Meas- 
urement, Methods Improvement, Pro- 
cedures Analysis and an Advanced 
Management Statistical Seminar. 

ROTC-—A Schools Division, of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, was 
recently established for better admin- 
istrative control. Membership is lim- 


ited to eight junior colleges and 34 
military institutes. 


THE HARVARD BUSINESS 
SCHOOL announces a second I6- 
month session, to begin in January, 
Next spring, 76 young executives will 
graduate from the first course. The 
program is intended to fill the gap 
between undergraduate work and ad- 
vanced management training. 


NAVY FIRE CONTROL SCHOOL, 
Great Lakes, Illinois—Representatives 
from four Naval activities recently at- 
tended a three-day conference, dis- 
cussing ways to combine basic elec- 
tricity and electronics instruction with 
fire control equipment training. 


SIGNAL SCHOOL, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J.—Television in the class- 
room is a new method, being used at 
the Signal School, to instruct students. 
The ‘closed circuit, designed and con- 
structed by the Jerrold Electronics 
Corporation, pipes TV into 50 sets 
and three theatre projectors. Fort 
Monmouth plans to have 150 sets by 
the end of the year. This tremendous 
advance over educational movies has 
resulted in better student attention, 
and has enabled larger groups to see 
simultaneous presentations. 


ARMY AVIATION SCHOOL, 
Camp Rucker, Ala.—The movement of 
the Army’s Aviation School headquar- 
ters, from Fort Sill, Oklahoma, was 
completed early last month. Upon 
completion of classes, the personnel 
and equipment of each Ft. Sill class is 
moved to Camp Rucker. The entire 
movement is scheduled for completion 
by March 1, 1955. 


HICKAM AIR FORCE BASE, 
Oahu, in their Management Training 
Course, recently asked each student 
to think of a management improve- 
ment for his organization. These were 
then used as open suggestions and 
benefits accruing were passed on to 
all installations. 


NORTHWESTERN TRAFFIC IN- 
STITUTE, Evanston, Ill.—Thirty-five 
Army Officers and civilian personnel 
graduated, last month, from a_ four- 
week course at the Traffic Institute 
Military vehicle safety and traffic reg- 
ulation were the principal subjects 
given this selected group. This course, 
conducted for the Department of the 
Army, is part of a broad prograin of 
specialized training courses to give 
those responsible for traffic safety and 
accident prevention, a complete pic- 
ture of the latest knowledge and tech- 
niques in this field, together with 
means of applying them to military 
installations. 
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Dear Editor: 

As a member of the Armed Forces 
Management Association I have read 
with great interest the initial issues of 

“Armed Forces Management.” With- 
out question, this publication will be 
an important factor in implementing 
the military’s current concept of man- 
agement.— William J. Graham 


Dear Editor: 

I have looked through the first issue 
of your new magazine with interest. 
The article by Dr. Robert F. Pearse 
titled “How To Recognize Executive 
Ability When You See It” caught my 
attention. When I completed reading 
this article I was very disappointed to 
find that there was no bibliography 
even though the author apparently in- 
serted reference numbers throughout 
the text. 

If possible I would like very much 
to receive a copy of this bibliography. 

ARMED FORCES MANAGE- 
MENT is off to a good start. How 
about some articles on job training as 
applied to the Armed Forces? 

Very truly yours, 
Donald E. Van Cleef, 
Ensign U.S.C.G.R. 
Dear Ensign: 

Thanks for your kind letter of 26 
October, we are happy that you found 
ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT 
so interesting. Several others, too, 
have commented on Dr. Pearse’s splen- 
did article on executive ability and we 
sincerely regret that space limitations 
precluded the possibility of publish- 
ing Dr. Pearse’s bibliography which is 
quite lengthy. 

However, we plan on running it in 
the December issue, but it is a pleas- 
ure for us to furnish you with a type- 
written copy now, which is enclosed. 

Thanks for your suggestion anent 
job training as applied to the Armed 
Forces. We hope to have a feature on 
the subject in one of the early issues 
in 1955. 

Leroy F. Holst, 
Editor 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(Ed. Note: This reference material 
covers the very interesting feature by 
Dr. Robert F. Pierce, “How To Recog- 
nize Executive Ability When You See 
It.” published in the October issue of 
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MENT). 
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Dear Editor: 


This is just a note to extend my 
personal congratulations to you on the 
first issue of your new magazine, 
ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT.’ 
It certainly is a nice layout and I am 
sure that it will be one that will be of 
great value to the men in the Armed 
Forces who are handling the manage- 
ment of this terrific volume of business 
for our Government.—Robert G. Engel. 


Dear Editor: 


One of the nicest things that has 
happened to us in a long time was the 
receipt of the copy of your new maga- 
zine ARMED FORCES MANAGE- 
MENT. We think it is particularly 
outstanding and will fill the need that 
has long existed for this type of pub- 
lication.—Henry Freed 



























Dear Editor: 


. I think your initial issue of the 
magazine a good one which presages 
well for the future. If I may make a 
suggestion, I would say that an early 
issue should cover how the DA is ac- 
tually being reorganized. The article 
by Paul T. Slavies “A Business Look 
at the Army” is somewhat outdated 
by the fast footwork going on in the 
Pentagon and while many of the prin- 
ciples enunciated by Mr. Davies are 
being observed in the current reor- 
ganization going on, the DA organ- 
ization chart will be substantially dif- 
ferent from Mr. Davies’ proposal . . . 
Lt. Col. Charles H. Waters JUSMAG, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 


Ed. note: As though we were an- 
ticipating Colonel Waters’ reaction, 
we are running the Hon. John Slezak’s 
informative article on the DA reorgan- 
ization in this issue. 
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What’s NEW 
Suggestions? 


NAVAL SUPPLY DEPOT, Seattle, 
Washington — Beneficial suggestions 
tripled in number at the Naval Supply 
Depot in Seattle, in 1954, but savings 
increased nearly thirteenfold, with first 
year savings increasing from $4,000 to 


$51,000. ' 


RESERVE OFFICER PERFORM- 
ANCE RECORDING ACTIVITY, 
Omaha, Nebraska—An employee sug- 
gestion which eliminated research 
work on 143,913 records, resulted in 
a saving of $82,909.00. 


NAVAL SUPPLY DEPOT, Clear- 
field, Utah—Twenty-seven employees 
of the Administrative Services Depart- 
ment recently shared a total cash 
award of $3,179. Annual savings on 
these suggestions will exceed $51,000. 
Commanding Officer Admiral Bauern- 
schmidt stated, in delivering the award 
approved by the Secretary of Defense, 
“Constructive thinking makes for prog- 
ress. It-has built America. People who 
are not satisfied with what they al- 
ready have, and keep seeking a better 
way, are responsible for the greatness 
of this country.” 


MARINE CORPS DEPOT OF 
SUPPLIES, San Francisco—in a pro- 
gram renovating 4,964 major items 
and spare parts of fire control equip- 
ment and watches, saved more than 
$38,000. 


FORT CAMPBELL, Kentucky — 
One thousand man hours saved was 
the result of a suggestion submitted 
by SFC Duane Blanton of the 11th 
Airborne Division. A letter of com- 
mendation and a recommendation for 
the Commendation Ribbon, from Ma- 
jor General Wayne C. Smith, were the 
honors bestowed upon a sergeant as a 
result of his invention of a device for 
replacing locking pins on parachute 
static line fasteners. 


USS WAXWING (AM 389)—A sug- 
gestion, submitted by Boatswain C. 
Satterwhite, that resealing kits using 
a common household iron for heat ap- 
plication, be placed aboard all ships 
to patch holes in vinyl sheeting covers 
of life preservers, was added to the 
Bureau of Ships Manual. 
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SAVANNA ORDNANCE DEPOT, 
Illinois—Colonel L. A. Burbank, Com- 
manding Officer of SOD, recently pre- 
sented cash awards to three civilian 
employees who pooled their ideas for 
a savings to the government of almost 
$50,000 a year. The new idea cover- 
ing elimination of intermediate dun- 
nage, in loading and unloading bombs, 
is available to you by writing Colonel 
Burbank. 

ATLANTA GENERAL DEPOT, 
Georgia—Mr. Thomas L. Hart did it 
again! Mr. Hart, the Depot’s top sug- 
gestor, has submitted a total of 27 
suggestions. Eleven of these have been 
adopted and he has received cash 
awards of almost $400. 


FORT EUSTIS, Virginia—Mr. The- 
ron F, McCauley was awarded $160 
recently for the invention of a tool for 
removing and installing tail pipes and 
mufflers. This was Mr. McCauley’s 
third award check. 


VINEGAR'S SWEET INDEED 
TO INSPECTOR FEINBERG 
$870 IS A LOT OF SUGAR 


An idea concerning the use of vin- 
egar by the armed forces has resulted 
in saving the Defense Department 
more than $246,000.00 a year, and 
has earned its originator a cash award 
of $870.00. 

For years, the armed forces had 
purchased 40-grain vinegar instead of 
50-grain vinegar, which is sold com- 
mercially for civilian consumption. 
The purchase of 40-grain vinegar ne- 
cessitated special packaging for do- 
mestic and foreign shipment, forcing 
the purchase price above that of 50- 
grain vinegar. 

Bernard Feinberg, a food inspector 
at the Oakland, California, Quarter- 
master Procurement Agency, could see 
no need for the armed forces purchas- 
ing a special pack vinegar. One day 
he dropped a suggestion into a box at 
Oakland telling the armed forces to 
purchase 50-grain vinegar instead of 
40-grain. The simple change results in 
the armed forces purchasing 20% less 
vinegar, as one-fifth less 50-grain vin- 
egar would be required than 40-grain 
vinegar. 

Mess sergeants and other military 
users generally make vinegar and oil 


dressing according to taste. Using 
50-grain vinegar instead of 40-grain, 
the mess sergeant will automatically 
use less 50-grain vinegar because of 
its higher strength. And not only is 
the acetic acid 25% higher in 50-grain 
vinegar, but coloring matter, minerals 
and vitamins are similarly 25% higher 
in concentration. 

The commercial vinegar bottler us- 
ually purchases cider vinegar in bulk 
at about 6% of 60-grain acetic acid. 
For military contracts requiring 40- 
grain vinegar, the bottler simply adds 
50 gallons of water to each 100 gal- 
lons of 60-grain vinegar. The armed 
forces obligingly shipped the super- 
fluous water. 

Prior to adopting Mr. Feinberg’s 
suggestion, estimated 1954 armed 
forces requirements for 40-grain vine- 
gar were 7,600,000 pounds, at an 
average packaged cost of 11.8¢ per 
pound, or a total cost of $896,800.00. 
After adoption of the suggestion, esti- 
mated requirements were reduced by 
20% to 6,080,000 pounds, at an aver- 
age packaged cost of 10.7c per pound, 
or a total cost of $650,560.00, result- 
ing in an estimated saving of $246,- 
240.00. 

Mr. Feinberg’s money-saving sug- 
gestion brought him a cash award of 
$870.00 under the Department of the 
Army’s employee suggestion program 
which, last fiscal year, saved taxpay- 
ers an estimated $15,000,000 (M) asa 
result of adopted suggestions. 


THIS REPLACEMENT 
SUGGESTION SOUNDS OK. 


Often wondering why acceptable 
replacement standards, covering all 
types of office machines and furniture, 
are not existent within Federal De- 
partments and the Military Services, 
I offer the following “contribution” 
for WHATS NEW IN SUGGES- 
TIONS: the General Services Admin- 
istration has promulgated a_ limited 
standard for two items, a manual 
typewriter and a filing cabinet, which 
has been in general use for several 
years. It would appear that one 
standard, for all office machines and 
furniture, should be developed, pro- 
mulgated and_ utilized. Will the 
WHAT’S NEW IN SUGGESTIONS 
department feel the collective pulse 
of the Services on the following sug- 
gestion, covering a _ replacement 
standard? 


“Upon determination that replace- 
ment of unserviceable item is essen- 
tial and that the repair (labor and 
material) effected previously and/or 
current estimated cost of labor and 
materials necessary for the repair of 
rebuilding of item at the lowest avail- 
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able rates, including transportation 
costs, equals or exceeds a minimum of 
55 per cent of the cost of replacement, 
with new item of same type and class, 
replacement should be made.” An al- 
ternative may be added, “—or: that 
this item is in excess of 12 years of age 
from date of manufacture and _ is 
economically unrepairable.” Another 
clause may be inserted: “elimination 
of this requirement (cost of repair, 
etc., in excess of 55 per cent) cannot 
be effected by consolidation or substi- 
tution of available equipment within 
present facilities.” 


PUTTING VISION IN 
SUPERVISION 


Are you the kind of supervisor who 
believes that a suggestion from an em- 
ployee reflects on your own ability? 
If you do, then read on. The truth 
of the matter is that no one individual, 
supervisor or employee, can possibly 
know all of the details about any job 
unless he is actually at that job every 
day. A wise supervisor multiplies his 
own efforts by getting employees to 
think about ways to improve their own 
jobs. When an employee makes a sug- 
gestion, he is expressing confidence in 
his supervisor’s willingness to share 
the responsibility for contributing to 
a more efficient operation. 

The supervisor GAINS when em- 
ployees make suggestions for improve- 
ments.-He GAINS the cooperation 
and respect of employees—He GAINS 
the help of employees to make the op- 
eration more efficient—and He GAINS 
the credit for influencing employees 
to do constructive thinking. 


HOW OTHERS DO IT 


Have you ever wondered how other 
Fecleral employees are being rewarded 
for worthwhile suggestion? Here are 
seven helpful hints on how winning 
ideas may come about: 

Do you know of an unsafe work- 
ing condition? Can you find a danger- 
ous condition in your office? 

2 Can you improve good house- 
keeping in your office? Is there a 
place for everything and everything 
in i's place? 

Is there any waste of materials 
on vour job?; in your office?; else- 
whe re? 

Can you eliminate unnecessary 
ste). in operations by introducing a 
mo streamlined system? 

5 Can you combine reports or sim- 
plif. reports, or otherwise make a re- 
por’ more useful? 

6 Can you improve the quality of 
the .vork you do? 

_ 7. Can you think of a better means 
for tilizing manpower? 
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1943-1954 


. ARMY SAVES 
143 MILLION 
IN 11 YEARS 








The Department of the Army 
recently announced a savings, in 
astronomical figures, that resulted 
from the adoption of 87,000 sug- 
gestions over an eleven year period. 

Since the inception of the pro- 
gram in 1943, nearly one-half mil- 
lion suggestions were submitted 
and from those adopted, an esti- 
mated first-year savings of over 
$143,000,000.00 was realized. 











ARMY SUGGESTIONS SAVE 
BELEAGUERED TAXPAYER 
15 MILLION LAST YEAR 

If that quote in “Poor Richard’s 
Almanac”, anent a penny saved being 
a penny earned, is really true, Amer- 
ica’s poor, beleaguered taxpayer got 
himself quite a bundle of folding 
money in bonus wages last year. 

During the fiscal year 1954, a total 
of 13,200 ideas were submitted by 
military personnel and civilian em- 
ployees of the Army, were converted 
into first year savings, to the govern- 
ment (and John Q. Citizen) amount- 
ing to $15,175,000.00. 

This represents the greatest total of 
first year savings, with the exception 
of two years during World War II, 
since the inception of the Army Em- 
ployee Suggestion Program in 1943, 
despite a comparative drop in Army 
civilian employment. 

Civilian employees offered 45,809 
ideas, of which 10,744 were adopted 
with a first-year saving of $9,958,000 
to the Army. Military personnel pre- 
sented 10,801 suggestions, of which 
2,456 were put into operation, result- 
ing in first-year savings of $5,217,000. 

Civilian employees were awarded 
$280,000 for adopted ideas. Military 
personnel, under current regulations, 
cannot be granted monetary reward 
but are rewarded by letters’ of com- 
mendation, leave, or other appropriate 
form of recognition possible to the 
military. 











HERE'S HOW 


THE NATIONAL 
CAR SHAKER 


WORKS: 
1) Clamp it on the 
hopper car. 
2) Press the button. 


3) Watch the mate- 
rial come out. 


GOOD FOR 
COAL SAND 
COKE CINDERS 


and other bulk 
materials. 





HERE'S WHAT 
THE NATIONAL 
CAR SHAKER 
DOES FOR YOU: 


1) eliminates up to 
80% of manual 
labor. 


2) reduces 
unloading time. 


3] keeps conveying 
equipment going 
at full capacity. 


National Conveyer 
& Supply Co. 


349 N. HARDING AVE. 
CHICAGO 24 








For more facts request No. 44 on reply card 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


from the 


SERVICES 


THIRD MARINE DIVISION-—Ser- 
geant Robert B. Burdick, recently re- 
ceived a check from a Chicago bank 
made out in the sum of $1,000,075.00. 
You guessed it, the bank added a mil- 
lion to the 75 bucks he was expecting. 
THE 87TH FIGHTER INTERCEPT- 
OR SQUADRON, of the 52]st Air 
Division, Sioux City, lowa, has been 
alerted for transfer to England. The 
87th will be stationed at Bentwatters 
Royal Air Force Base, near Ipswich. 


UTAH GENERAL DEPOT—Con- 
tinued progress is reported in enlisting 
employee participation in the local 
Job Opportunity and Promotion Pro- 
gram. The Job Opportunity Program, 
now considered an integral part of the 
placement program, is accepted by 
operating officials as a necessary and 
worth-while tool in employee selec- 
tion, and enjoys installation-wide pres- 
tige, at all levels. 


SAN FRANCISCO PORT OF EM- 
BARKATION—A new supervisory se- 
lection program, to be used for filling 
all supervisory positions in the lower 
grades, has recently been installed at 
this installation. 


ERIE ORDNANCE DEPOT -—A 
public demonstration of the Army’s 
new lightweight anti-tank weapon 
(BAT), a 106mm Recoilless Rifle, was 
held recently at EOD. The new weap- 
on, reportedly able to stop any tank 
in the world, weighs less than 500 
pounds with mount and accessories. 
It has twice the penetrating power, 
and more than double the effective 
range, of individual weapons previous- 
lv available to the infantryman. 


USNS SGT. JOSEPH E. MULLER 
has been nominated again as a ship 
which, in every respect, reflects credit 
upon the Military Sea Transport Serv- 
ice. The USNS SGT. JOSEPH E. 
MULLER has maintained an overall 
rating of “excellent,” during fleetwide 
competition, for three consecutive 
vears. Selection is based on reliability, 
in readiness, management, morale and 
safety. 


ORDNANCE AMMUNITION 
CENTER, Joliet, Mlinois—The Nation- 
al Stock Control and Maintenance 
Point for Ammunition is now located 
at Joliet. The transfer, from Raritan 
Arsenal (NJ), was completed this 
month. 
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SEATTLE PORT OF EMBARKA- 
TION—Recent experiments by SEPE, 
in marking shipments of household 
goods, are reported to have achieved 
substantial savings. The color system, 
which utilizes a specific color for each 
destination, allows a forklift operator 
at discharge, to sort the boxes by color. 


QUARTERMASTER RESEARCH 
& DEVELOPMENT COMMAND— 
Representatives from the United 
States, Great Britain and Canada re- 
cently attended a meeting to discuss 
the technical progress, and to pro- 
gram future activities, in the fields of 
military textiles, clothing, footwear, 
chemicals, plastics, mechanical de- 
vices, materials handling equipment 
and allied items. The joint meeting 
was the first technical level discussion, 
in the Quartermaster field, designed 
toward standardization of supply prob- 
lems, which the three participating 
nations had in common during the 
last war. 

FORT BRAGG, North Carolina— 
The 20th Engineer Bn. (Combat) re- 
cently returned from the Wilmington, 
N.C., area, devastated by last month’s 
hurricane. Praise was given this or- 
ganization, from local civilians, for 
the way they operated in assisting the 
engineering of the tremendous recon- 
struction mission. 


EDWARDS AIR FORCE BASE, 
California—Impressive dedication cere- 
monies, at The Air Force Flight Test 
Center, attended the ribbon-cutting of 
the new 15,000 foot runway. Longest 
in the world, this concrete strip is to 
accommodate the newest aircraft. 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND-— 
For three consecutive years. SAC has 
won the Award of Honor, the hichest 
bestowed by the National Safety 
Council, for outstanding achievement 
in ground safety. In the past five 
years, ground accidents have been re- 
duced almost 50%. At colorful cere- 
monies, General Curtis E. LeMay, 
Commander of the Stragetic Air Com- 
mand, received the award from Mr. 
W. L. Tubbs. 


FORT LEONARD WOOD, Mis- 
souri-A new command, the 18th En- 
gineer Brigade, consisting of the 
159th, the 132nd Engineer Combat 
Group and other units, was recently 
activated. Colonel Willard White, for- 
mer commander of the 159th Engineer 


Construction Group, was designated as 
the new Commanding Officer. 


FORT TOTTEN, New York—De- 
partment of the Army recently an- 
nounced the activation of the lst AAA 
Regional Command, with station at 
Fort Totten. Major General Nathan- 
niel A. Burnell II, has been designated 
as the Commanding General. , 


SAN FRANCISCO NAVAL SHIP. 
YARD — Ceremonies at the Shipyard 
marked the second decommissioning 
of the USS BATAAN. Joining the 
mothball fleet the first time in 1947, 
she was recommissioned in May 1950. 
The 16,000-ton light carrier has fought 
two wars, catapulted 14,347 planes, 
landed 27,959 of them and steamed 
187,159 miles. 


FORT BENNING, Georgia- 
Ground-breaking ceremonies were 
held recently for seven new 225-man 
barracks buildings. These are the start 
of a $14-million building program for 
Fort Benning in 1955. 

FORT MEADE, Maryland—There 
is a new look at the Fort Meade Post 
Exchange. Major Robert W. Borell, 
PX Officer for the command, has in- 
stalled new vending machines for hot 
dogs, coffee and cokes. 

SAMPSON AIR FORCE BASE, 
New York—Major General Wycliffe E. 
Steele, Commanding General, recently 
added 10 points to his popularity when 
the newly organized Women’s Advi- 
sory Council met with him and placed 
him on the witness stand for over an 
hour. General Steele was asked hun- 
dreds of questions and bombarded 
with recommendations for improving 
the schools, trailer court, housing, be- 
havior of children living on the base, 
heating and scores of additional prob- 
lems. 

WHITE SANDS PROVING 
GROUND, New Mexico—$6-million in 
expansion projects with additional mil- 
lions in the planning stage are sched- 
uled for the Guided Missile Test Cen- 
ter. 

SEATTLE PORT OF EMBARKA- 
TION—The installation’s heliport, atop 
the headquarters in the heart of down- 
town Seattle, is back in business. Re- 
quirements necessitated opening the 
novel base after it was closed early 
last vear. 


RECRUITER PROMOTES 
BIG TV SHOW WITH 
NAVY CAST OF 110 


Chief Engineman Ronald K. Scales, 
Recruiter in Charge at Rockford, Ill, 
has a penchant for selling the Navy 
in king-sized lots. This 19-year sailor, 
who eats, sleeps, and occasionally 
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toasts the Navy, rounded up enough 
talent from Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Center to put on a live TV, “All 
Navy Review’—over WREX-TV at 
Rockford, Sunday afternoon, 7 No- 
vember. 

Aided by John E. Wiberg, BMC; 
Charles Puck, MMI, U.S.N., and Mon- 
roe Singer, Chief Scales presented the 
24-hour show as a recruiting aid and 
several well-timed, and excellently 
presented recruiting “pitches” were 
interspersed during the show. 

With a cast of 110, the show fea- 
tured the Great Lakes band and choir 
with additional top-flight singing and 
dancing talent, both Wolves and 
Waves. 

Seaman Kaminsky, the MC, kept 
the show moving at a fast tempo. One 
of the many stars, Seaman Milton 
Moubleau, recently appeared on Ed 
Sullivan’s show in Washington. 


Admiral's Problem .. . 
(Continued from page 6) 


storage, a more appetizing food serv- 
ice and a generally more liveable and 
cheerful environment. 

4. What we are doing to increase 
the material rewards and the security 
in a Navy career. 

Under this heading I am going to 
include some of the things that we 
have accomplished or are endeavoring 
to accomplish through legislation in 
concert with the other services. There 
isn't much in the way of material re- 
wards that we can do by ourselves. 

The big thing under this heading, of 
course, would be an across-the-board 
pay raise that would put military peo- 
ple in a position to better cope with 
the increasing cost of living. The De- 
partment of Defense is considering 
such a bill now. I will not endeavor to 
predict what they will come up with 
or what congress will do about it. In 
the meantime some things in the way 
of “fringe benefits” are being accom- 
plished piecemeal. 

A law has just been passed which 
provides more Wherry Act family 
housing, and another bill now in the 
hearing stage will provide more serv- 
ice-owned housing. We are also taking 
steps to reduce rental charges on sub- 
standard housing. All of these things 
will help, somewhat, to solve the al- 
Ways acute service housing problem. 
More needs to be done. 

We have a brand new law which 
increases the present reenlistment 
bonus of $160.00 to $360.00 to a 
phased bonus ranging from $240.00 to 
$1,238.00. Later we hope to increase 
the minimum to $1,000.00. By giving 
the larger bonuses to the first time re- 
enlistees who have achieved the high- 
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est ratings we are putting a premium 
on brains and ability. 

We have secured a_ budgetary 
change which restores the old weight 
allowance for moving household 
goods. For all except flag officers, it 
will allow an increase of up to 2,000 
pounds over the present restrictions. 

Congress has already removed the 
restrictions on officer retirement per- 
mitting retirement pay after 20 years 
of service and, as noted earlier, the 
Navy is liberalizing its release policy 
to a limited extent. 

A new law known as the Contin- 
gency Options Act makes it possible on 
retirement to elect to receive a some- 
what smaller retirement pay with such 
pay to continue during the lifetime of 
the man’s wife and until his children 
are 18 years of age. 

We have a new law which provides 
G. I. home loans for veterans who re- 
main in service. 

Along with the other services, we 
have taken steps to provide some 
measure of security for Reserve offi- 
cers by offering a certain number of 
extended duty “contracts” ranging 
from 1 to 5 years duration. The first of 
these contracts were issued a few 
weeks ago. 

Among items which have been or 
will soon be presented to Congress 
with the backing of the Defense De- 
partment is a bill which will ensure 
medical care for dependents at govern- 
ment facilities or, when that is not 
possible, will provide reimbursement 
for the use of private facilities. I know 
you will agree with me that a man 
serving his country, perhaps on a far 
away station, has a right to know that 
his wife and kids are going to get 
prompt and decent medical care if 
they need it. 

We have asked Congress to grant 
pay increases in various hazardous 
duty specialties not now rewarded and 
we have asked for an increase in the 
small allowance now paid to midship- 
men and cadets at the academies. We 
have also asked that midshipmen and 
cadets be credited with their time at 
school for longevity purposes. 

Next session we are asking for a bill 
which will provide military personnel 
with a lump sum payment to aid in 
defraying the burdensome cost of mov- 
ing on change of duty orders. 

To improve the attractiveness of re- 
tirement, the Bureau of Budget is 
studying a law to reduce restrictions 
on “dual” employment to the point 
where a retired officer or man will be 
permitted to take a civil service job 





and earn up to $6,250.00 without 
jeopardizing his retirement pay. 

The Bureau of the Budget is also 
putting finishing touches on a pro- 
posed bill which is designed to elimi- 
nate the inequities and inadequacies 
of the present pension system for the 
families of men who die on active 
duty. The proposed pension would be 
the same for Regulars and Reserves 
and would be based on a percentage 
of the man’s base pay. It is also in- 
tended to ask Congress to bring all 
military personnel under social secur- 
ity on a regular contributary basis. 

It is hoped to get an additional pro- 
vision soon permitting some educa- 
tional benefits, such as assistance with 
night school courses, for veterans in 
uniform. 

That is about it in so far as concrete 
immediate accomplishments are con- 
cerned. 

The main thing is that we are on 
our way to finding a solution of those 
problems which we ourselves can 
solve and there is no defeatist atti- 
tude about it. The Congress and the 
people and the press seem more con- 
scious of the need to make service’ 
life attractive. The country itself will 
be the main beneficiary. 


Supply Problems 
(Continued from page 23) 


concerned with getting it done. True, 
red tape slows down the process and 
troops are not kept warm with a “due- 
out” for clothing, but these are matters 
which can only be solved by trained 
and conscientious personnel. The great 
tendency to sit down and, like 
Dickens’ immortal McCawber, hope 
the situation will straighten itself out, 
could well be supplanted with “Let’s 
get to the bottom of this and straighten 
it out, and now,” and, with such 
action, it gets into command channels. 

Having spent the greater part of 
the last twenty years straightening out 
other people’s difficulties with prop- 
erty—saving some and hurting some— 
I have discovered the cause of these 
difficulties, in almost every case, was 
due to by-passing fundamental plan- 
ning and execution. 

Responsibility for errors must be 
borne by commanders and the impetus 
for good work must come from the top. 

Insistence that the fundamentals of 
AR 35-6520 be thoroughly understood 
by all army personnel, everyone of 
every grade, that immediate and time- 
ly action be taken when derelictions 
occur, is a panacea to cure many, 
many ills. 

To prove efficacious, this insistence 
must necessarily come from the eche- 
lon exercising the greatest influence 
on those surrounding it. 
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Military District of Washington has 
published a most interesting pamphlet 
entitled “Management Improvement 
Program for FY 1955” for all installa- 
tions under their command. This pro- 
gram, designed to set forth a plan of 


management improvement, is an 
example of how one command has 
implemented the Army Management 
Improvement Program (SR 1]-110-1, 
Change 1). 
7 a e 

Military Air Transport Service may 
soon be reorganized, based on the 
recommendation of the Cooper Com- 
mittee on Fiscal Organization and 
Procedures. It is contemplated that 
MATS will be put on an Industrial 
Fund System, similar to that now in 
use by the Military Sea Transport 
Service. 

oa e 

Department of Defense announced 
that the matter of taking overseas 
military airmail delivery away from 
the ‘Military Air Transport Service, 
and placing it with Civil Air Carriers, 
was currently under study. 





























An “Executive Reserve,” to run 
mobilization, has been set up by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Ap- 
proximately fifty businessmen have 
been appointed, as the start of a civil- 
ian counterpart to a military reserve. 
These men will be mustered immedi- 
ately to run materials, price and wage 
controls, in case of a new emergency. 


The Department of the Army is 
considering construction of 30 tele- 
vision stations at military installations 
but no firm plans will be made with- 
out Congressional approval of funds. 
The Department of the Air Force is 
operating two stations at this time, 
with two additional to be in operation 
late this month, and 15 others under 
consideration. 


United States Air Force is pushing 
for an Atomic-Plane Engine. Pratt 
& Whitney will soon start construc- 
tion, with the Air Force, on a $30 
million nuclear laboratory at East 
Hartford, Conn. 
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At the recent Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors, held in Washing- 
ton, General Service Administrator 
Edward F. Mansure announced adop- 
tion of a policy to contract with pri- 
vate firms to supply a number of 
services that the Government has been 
furnishing for itself. He said GSA now 
has some 2600 service contracts and 
the number is growing. 

The Administrator also said the 
Government hopes to save 40 million 
dollars a year by improved manage- 
ment of its vast fleet of motor vehicles 
representing a tidy saving of $109,- 
589.04 each and every day of the 
year! ; 

An estimated 35 million dollars an- 
nual savings could be effected, the 
GSA said, if the Government ran its 
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Improved Management of 
Motor Fleet Can Save 
GSA $109,589.04 Daily 
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automobiles for only three years, then 
turned them in for new ones. Running 
Government jalopies, he continued, 
can be expensive—as with one in 
Pennsylvania that cost $500 to run 
400 miles. The other 5 million dollar 
saving, he said, will result from re- 
cently authorized pooling of vehicles 
under GSA. 

As examples of the growing use of 
service contracts, Mansure related the 
following: 

“We are using private firms to de- 
liver supplies and equipment from our 
stores in the metropolitan area of 
Washington, D.C. and New York City. 

“Private firms now wash Govern- 
ment automobiles in Metropolitan 
Washington. Government washing 
proved uneconomical after a two-year 


Based on a survey conducted by 
the Comptroller General, the Depart- 
ment of Defense has eliminated more 
than 17,500 unnecessary and over. 
lapping jobs in the military depart. 
ments, since the beginning of the year, 
with a savings of $95-million to date, 
The Defense Department will report 
to Congress again, on the 15th of this 
month, and additional savings in man- 
power and money is expected to be 
revealed... 

Contracts exceeding $12-million, 
for the purchase of 3.6 million 
yards of the new green worsted ma- 
terials for Army uniforms, were re- 
cently announced by the Pentagon. 
The new uniform will be worn late in 
1956. 

- e es 

The Bureau of the Budget has a 
business committee going heavy at 
cutting red tape—the triplicate and 
quadruplicate government regulations 
on delivering and transferring title on 
goods sold to the Defense Depart- 
ment and other agencies. The “new 
system is being designed to align more 
closely with general business prac- 
tices. 

e . 7 

The half-billion dollar pay raise 
plan is on its way to the White House. 
This plan could mean an average 
cost-of-living pay increase of at least 
6 per cent for almost all military per- 
sonnel with two years’ service. 
trial in 1951 and 1952. Also in Wash- 
ington major automotive repairs are 
now on a contract basis.” 

The Government expects to save 
$38,764 a year by contract trucking 
of supplies from GSA’s Franconia, 
Va., warehouse to Federal agencies in 
the Washington area. The Jacobs 
Transfer Co., of Washington has the 
contract. Its price, $5.60 a ton; cost 
for trucking with the old Govern- 
ment-owned fleet, $7.62 a ton. 

Many of the contracts, the GSA 
emphasized, are experimental—“Our 
primary goal is low cost service, by 
private contractor or Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

A Clinton, Md., firm was awarded a 
nine-month contract in September to 
recondition wooden desks for Govern- 
ment offices. Based on the estimated 
work to be done, the Government 
would pay the Clinton firm about 
$52,324 for what it would cost the 
Government $52,569 to do. 

A similar contract has been 
awarded to the Safemaster Co. of 
Washington for reconditioning metal 
tables and filing cabinets. The Gov- 
ernment expects to pay the firm about 
$37,473 for work that would cost the 
Government $43,091.62 to perform. 

As an experiment to get data on 
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relative costs and service, GSA has 
contracts with 34 firms in the Wash- 
ington area for washing the Govern- 
ment’s office windows three times a 
year, with six more contracts to be 
awarded soon. 

New specifications are being devel- 
oped for towing, washing and lubri- 
cating Government trucks here. 


GSA contracted on September 1 
with Stewart Petroleum Co. of Wash- 
ington for delivery of oil in the com- 
pany’s vehicles, to the National Insti- 
tutes of Health in Bethesda, and to the 
D.C. General Hospital and Howard 
University, in Washington. Up to the 
making of the contract, such deliveries 
had been made in Government ve- 
hicles and an annual saving of $6,000 
is expected by the new agreement. A 
similar shift is planned for coal de- 
liveries. 

Conservation is Defense 
(Continued from page 29) 
and shop economies practiced at every 
Navy and Marine Corps installation. 
Ship and station savings are not only 
of great significance collectively. They 


indicate that the individual employee 
and serviceman is cost conscious and 
conscientious in his use of the Nation’s 
money, manpower and material. 
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OVER 50 MILLION 
SAVED BY NAVY'S 
MATERIAL BUREAUS 
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You can’t legislate conservation by 
directives and instructions alone. It 
starts with bureau management where 
programs which promote savings and 
conservation are formulated. Conser- 
vation must be headed by capable 
administrators at the top, who ardent- 
ly believe in conservation and promote 
it through planned, organized and 
vigorous programs. The Material Bu- 
reau Chiefs have proved themselves to 
be top-notch leaders in this respect. 





Typical Bureau Saving Projects 


The BUREAU OF SUPPLIES 
AND ACCOUNTS Tare Weight & 




















Cube Program saved an estimated $9,- 
000,000 in 1953. This Program pro- 
vides for the reduction in size and 
weight of shipping containers. 

The BUREAU OF SHIPS Refit 
Program—$27,532,450 estimated sav- 
ings in 1953. All kinds of machinery 
and equipment for naval vessels are 
salvaged and repaired. 

The BUREAU OF AERONAU- 
TICS Program to analyze contracts for 
aircraft engines to use new methods 
and procedures saving machining 
costs and machining losses estimate 
this project will save $20,000,000 in 
direct costs alone. 

The BUREAU OF YARDS AND 
DOCKS Austerity Program saved an 
estimated $4,830,000 in one year. This 
Program calls for elimination of frills 
and adornments on new construction 
of buildings. 

The BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 
Brass Recovery Program saved an 
estimated 13,000,000 Ibs. in brass and 
$2,600,000 in 1953. In this Program 
brass from used shell casings is saved 
for reuse. 

The BUREAU OF MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY has, by optimum 

(Continued from page 38) 





provide more defense with fewer men.”—John A. 


Hannah, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower 


and Personnel) 










A CAD! This 
Long-Legged Lout 
Impedes Defense! 
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The stork, long a symbol of good luck and prosperity 
to Netherlanders, seems to have become a definite 
problem to the planners of defense. This is the crux of 
the situation, which puzzles the Department of De- 
fense, quoting the Assistant Secretary, John A. Hannah: 

.. the changes in birth rates in recent years have 
affected adversely the number of young men who reach 
the age of military service annually. The number of 
me) 18 years of age declined steadily from 1940 to 
1953. Although there was a slight upturn last year, 
the:e were still 150,000 fewer men who were 18 years 
of »ge than there were in 1940. This was true even 
tho.gh within the period of 1940 to 1958, the total 
population of the United States increased by more 
tha 27 million persons. 

hese statistics reflect only the numbers of men 
con.ing of age each year, militarily speaking. The fig- 
ure. on the whole prime military manpower age group 
~l* through 25—are equally surprising. The statis- 
tici. ns tell us that the number of men in that age group 
—ls through 25—will be about 100,000 fewer in 1960 
tha: in 1940, even though the total population will 
hay: grown by approximately 40 millions in those two 
dec:.des. 

“liere is one of the dilemmas of defense—how to 
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The facilities 
are necessary- 
the Odor 
J 








attractive 
air freshener 
destroys unpleas- 
ant organic odors 
completely. The ozone 
generator will keep air fresh 
and clean wherever odors have been 
a problem, i.e. lavatories, smoking odors 
anywhere, kitchen odors, locker rooms, 
etc. Easily carried to any location where 
there is an electric outlet. Generates 
ozone with safe electrical discharge from 
specially designed grid. Rugged, effi- 
cient, operates with no more current 
than needed for 15 watt lamp. 

Price $24.50—fully guaranteed. 

We give prompt attention to mail orders. 


MELCO PRODUCTS, Inc. MINNEAPOLIS, SAUMEREREIE 


For More Facts request No. 43 on reply card 
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k Reviews 





MEN, WAGES AND _ EMPLOY- 
MENT IN THE MODERN U. S 
ECONOMY, by George Soule, 
(New American Library Mentor 
Series, 35 cents.) 


Mr. Soule’s book is an adoptation 
of some of the highlights of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund study, Employ- 
ment and Wages in the United States, 
by W. S. Woytinsky and associates, 
published in 1953. 

The Mentor volume actually con- 
stitutes a new publication, for Mr. 
Soule, while deriving his material 
from the main findings of the Woy- 
tinsky study, has written a completely 
new text. It is written in non-technical 
terms, and is substantially condensed 
from the 777° pages of the original 
work. 

As described on its back cover, 
Men, Wages and Employment in the 
Modern U. S. Economy is a “stimulat- 
ing explanation of seldom understood 
aspects of enlightened capitalist econ- 
omy.” The book’s ten chapters and 
138 pages provide a comprehensive 
picture of the American labor force 
in terms of types of jobs, who fills 
them and what their earnings are; and 
gives figures by industry, sex, race 
and age. The book discusses the 
theory of wages and what controls 
them and tells how unions work, what 
laws govern labor, and what benefits 
are available to the American worker. 
It also explores the potentialities of 
the U. S. economy and the prospects 
for a rising standard of living. 


HOW TO INCREASE EXECUTIVE 
EFFECTIVENESS, Edited by Ed- 
ward C. Bursk (Harvard University 
Press, 163 pages, $3.25) 

Based on talks and panel discus- 
sions at the twenty-third National 
Business Conference, sponsored by 
the Harvard Business School Associa- 
tion in June, 1953, the first part of 
the book is based on four major talks 
given at one of the sessions. They 
were: introduction of the conference 
theme; creating the proper executive 
climate; executive freedom; efficient 
organizational structure. Panel dis- 
cussions, which provided material for 
Part II, were concerned with how to 
develop general managers, how to de- 
velop executives in more specialized 
parts of the business (sales, manufac- 
turing, and financial executives, and 
controllers), and how the individual 
can increase his own administrative 
effectiveness. 
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Full of statements of principle, ob- 
servations, insights, and examples 
that are of practical value to manage- 
ment since they have clearly been 
drawn from concrete business experi- 
ence, the book is of exceptionally high 
quality. The book has special values 
that derive from the organization of 
the Conference, the manner in which 
the theme is developed, and the high- 
ly professional job that has been done 
of editing and presenting material 
from the panel discussions. 

Participants in the Conference were 
business leaders, executives from 
many different types of business, con- 
sultants, and business educators—all 
men who are dealing with real man- 
agement problems in a_ thoughtful, 
articulate, creative way. The papers 
and discussions, therefore; are alive 
and useful; there is very little stereo- 
typed management language. 

Most of the participants seem to 
agree that increasing executive effec- 
tiveness is not primarily a matter of 
improving selection, coaching, or 
training techniques. All recognize the 

value of these and offer many sug- 
gestions on how to deal with the in- 
dividual executive. But the discussions 
seem to take it for granted that the 
same conditions that make for the 
most effective running of a business 
also contribute most to the develop- 
ment of executives and to individual 
executive productivity. 

In several places, members of the 
panel discuss decentralization as a 
means of creating conditions for 
greater executive productivity. Some 
emphasize the need for creating de- 
centralization within the decentralized 
unit, as well as at the top of the com- 
pany. There are discussions of com- 
mittees, “assistant to” positions, inter- 
mediate levels of supervision, and the 
effect of such organizational institu- 
tions on executive effectiveness. Three 
or four of the speakers deal with the 
importance of creating freedom within 
the executive task and of clarifying 
areas of freedom and of restriction. 
They further point up the importance 
of developing the educational part of 
the superiors job as a corollary to 
creating executive freedom. 

The difference between the de- 
velopment of expertness in some phase 
of industry and developing general 
management skills is stressed. 

The participants do not confine 
themselves to the problem of develop- 
ing generalists to take over the chief 
executive's spot but adopt a broader 


point of view and state that sales or 
manufacturing executives for example, 
also need to be generalists. Executive 
effectiveness in their minds, is more 
closely related to general manage- 
ment skill than to proficiency 
specialized job. 

Interesting comments are to be 
found on special organizational tech- 
niques, executive incentives, and man- 
agement methods that have helped 
individual executives increase their 
own effectiveness. 


50 Million Saved 
(Continued from page 37) 


utilization of modern techniques in the 
care of Navy and Marine Corps per- 
sonnel and up-to-date administrative 
procedures, effected estimated savings 
of 800,000 man days. These modern 
medical techniques permitted earlier 
release of patients and provided better 
medical care. 


FIVE WAYS TO SAVE 
MANY MILLIONS 


Several classic examples of con- 
servation were reported recently by 
Hon. John Slezak in a speech before 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion: 


1.. Increased use of call type con- 
tracts, which permits an Army In- 
stallation to order direct shipment 
of items from manufacturers, in 
place of drawing them from Army 
Supply Depots. 


Inspecting Ordnance Vehicles 
every 90 days instead of every 60 
days. This together with the elimi- 
nation of semi-annual inspections, 
will reduce maintenance costs by 
$6 million each year. 

The consolidation of three sepa- 
rate supply management offices 
within the New York Quarter- 
master Procurement Agency, with 
a savings of $570,000 yearly. 
Combining machine records sec- 
tions of Fort Lee, Va., Fort Knox, 
Ky., and Fort Jackson, S.C., into 
a single office, resulted in a yearly 


savings of $500,000. 


Recapping tires in the Caribbean 
command instead of shipping 
them to the United States saves 
$1 million. 


WHAT IS YOUR PROGRAM? 
WE AT ARMED FORCES MAN- 
AGEMENT AND OTHERS ARE 
INTERESTED! 


ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT 
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Management's Adjuncts ... 
(Continued from page 14) 


and execution of these programs 
should be considered duties of top 
importance. All employees must be 
articulate in their ability to explain 
company advantages, as are company 
executives. 

Continuity is another important fac- 
tor which must be taken into consid- 
eration by companies wishing prestige 
and all elements of prestige must be 
the very core of the company philoso- 
phy. Attaining these factors is not 
enough, they must be maintained. 
Improvement on products must be 
made on every possible occasion, and 
if improvements become impractical 
or impossible, the product must be 
replaced with something better. This 
must be done, year after year. Conti- 
nuity is all-important. 

All company personnel must realize 
that they are company spokesmen and 
the building of a strong and favorable 
public relations attitude, among the 
employees, is very important. 

When research methods are applied 
to all phases of a company’s operation 
by all personnel, with the resultant 
creation of new methods and finest 
type of workmanship, a prestige firm 
is the result. 

There is a strong relationship be- 
tween prestige and success and both, 
naturally, have great advantages. 
Both, too, are never achieved without 
considerable expense. 

The value of having employees 
“proprietor-minded” has been fruit- 
fully exemplified at Parker Pen Com- 
pany, where we believe in people and 
do everything possible to make it quite 
easy for them to justify our faith. 
While we have no magic formula 
for instilling proprietor-mindedness, 
we have succeeded in showing a grati- 
fying return for time and effort in- 
vested, 

\s the Labor Relations Act of 1947 
found some of our primary level su- 
pervisors not quite sold on the theme 
that they were part of the manage- 
ment squad, we reasoned that the first 
step, in any program we might under- 
take, was to start at this level. We 
knew that many of these supervisors 
believed _ their entry into manage- 
ment’s circles would be a disadvan- 
tage to them and that they would 
eventually find themselves on the 
losing end. To offset this reaction, we 
mace no announcements concerning 
our intensions or objectives. In making 
our first move, we asked if anyone 
Would care to attend supervisory 
classes being held at the University 
and the response was quite satisfac- 
tory. To dignify completion of the 
course, we encouraged each graduate 
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to review what he had learned, mak- 
ing presentation of the review to the 
entire group at his own level. 

During attendance at the University 
classes, acquaintance with supervisors 
from other industries was inevitable, 
and because of these contacts, a plant 
visitation program was requested and 
developed. Parker Pen Company has 
innumerable operations, with intense- 
ly interesting precision equipment, 
which our people thoroughly enjoyed 
showing to their visitors. They were 
permitted to plan their own trips and 
entertain foremen and _ supervisors 
from other plants in their own way. 

Soon, in fact sooner than we had 
anticipated, the first positive results 
became apparent. Use of the pronoun 
“we” became more popular. No longer 
was the company referred to as “it” 
and as “they”, but the combination 
included the speaker, by the all-inclu- 
sive term of “we”, which was spoken 
with a ring of pride in his voice. 

At this same time we started hold- 
ing biweekly meetings to pass on in- 
formation, concerning operating prob- 
lems, but we would discuss anything 
that interested the group, as long as it 
was informative and concerned the 
business. We encouraged questions 
and made no attempts to evade an- 
swers, even though some of the ques- 
tions were at times somewhat em- 
barrassing. 

In time, many of our people felt 
that they were handicapped in being 
unable to express themselves as they 
would like to, so a retired college 
speech instructor was hired and we 
sponsored a class in speech. Well re- 
ceived, the classes soon resulted in 
more general discussion at the meet- 
ings. The more confident of the group, 
proud of their oratorical ability, 
started accepting bids to speak at 
lodges, P.T.A. meetings, and other 
civic affairs. During these talks they 
would invariably identify themselves 
with Parker Pen and stress their pride 
in being so employed. 

Scheduling a series of monthly 
meetings, for which well-known 
speakers were obtained to talk on a 
wide variety of topics, the free attend- 
ance was most gratifying. 

In the hope of developing better 








If you have wit, use it to please and 
not to hurt: you may shine like the 
sun in the temperate zones without 
scorching. 

—tLord Chesterfield 











inter-divisional, as well as general 
understanding, company officers and 
key representatives from various divi- 
sions were invited to speak at these 
meetings. Now in their fifth year, in- 
terest shows no sign of diminishing at 
these meetings, with foremen and su- 
pervisors preparing the program meet- 
ings and arranging for the speakers—it 
is their show. It affords them an op- 
portunity to show what they can do 
and they like it. 

At a cost of less than $1,000 per 
year, not only have we gained more 
confidence, on the part of our super- 
vision, but a full measure of proprietor- 
mindedness and a firm basis on which 
to build a far broader program which 
will include all employees. 

This has been step one. These peo- 
ple wanted to think as though they 
owned the business and they taught 
themselves to do it, without urging by 
us. All we did was create the proper 
conditions, the climate in which the 
right kind of thinking could thrive. 
You all know what a few warm rain- 
drops, mixed with a little sunshine, 
can do to plants and trees in the 
spring—you simply cannot stop them 
from growing and blooming. 

For the next step, we felt the fore- 
men and supervisors should be made 
aware of the obligation they owed to 
people working under them. This was 
done by explaining the company’s 
policies with respect to working condi- 
tions, pay, fringe benefits, etc., and 
was accomplished through personal 
contact by top management represen- 
tatives. As most foremen and super- 
visors were already convinced that the 
company wanted to treat employees as 
people, and not as an industrial com- 
modity, these foremen and supervisors 
soon realized the efficacy of the Gold- 
en Rule in promoting good morale. 
We saw to it that corrections were 
made, when necessary, and shall con- 
tinue that policy. Occasionally such 
corrections cause embarrassment to 
management people but, in the end, 
they pay dividends that more than 
compensate for the temporary annoy- 
ance they cause. 

Today the employees in the factory 
at Janesville are as cost-conscious as 
the comptroller. They know that parts 
not meeting specifications, or a part 
spoiled through carelessness, is a loss 
to the company. Such carelessness is 
resented by the workers surrounding 
the lackadaisical operator. 

This feeling of proprietorship is one 
that is conducive to better work, a 
better product and much happier em- 
ployees. 

Yes, there are indeed two great ad- 
juncts to good management—prestige 
and proprietor-mindedness. 
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take advantage of this service. 





THE ANTHONY COMPANY — 
manufacturers of equipment for 
motor trucks, tractors, transpor- 
tation, contractors and farm have 
a new hydraulic lift which, when 
attached to military motor vehi- 
cles, eliminates the necessity of 
sending forklifts to designated 
points to assist in loading. Sev- 
eral thousand dollars yearly can 
be saved with this new device, 
which is very reasonably priced 
to the gov ernment. Westover Air 
Force Base has successfully used 
several of them with a notable 
savings. 


For more facts request No. 1 on reply card 


THE FRANTZ MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY-—long noted for 
their overhead garage doors and 
speed king ball bearing roller 
skates, has a new door catalogue 
for cost-conscious Base and Post 
Engineers. 


For more facts request No. 2 on reply card 


SCHERER FREIGHT LINES, IN- 
CORPORATED-—has new sched- 
ules for direct service through 
the heart of Illinois. Terminals 
are conveniently located to 
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As a service to OPERATING DEPARTMENTS and PURCHASING 
OFFICERS, ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT will provide you with 
a selected list of manufacturers’ products. 

A Products Information Library has been established and descriptive 
literature, catalogues, and reference material is available to you without 
cost or obligation. The firms have been carefully selected, have a high 
standing in their respective line, and deserve consideration. They are NOT, 
in each case, advertisers in ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT, but each 
offers you a service or product which we feel will be helpful in your oper- 
ation. Operating and Purchasing departments are respectfully urged to 


How to Use Armed Forces Management's Library— 


Inserted in this issue, a postage free card is provided for your con- 
venience in requesting descriptive and informative literature. This will be 
forwarded to you, without obligation. Many cost saving ideas are gen- 
erated by Operating Departments that have referenced information on 
products available. Purchasing Officials will find this type of information 
invaluable. All that need be done is: 
which will assist you, and drop in the mail. 


fill in name and address, circle that 


Armed Forces installations, with 
direct wire service for local trans- 
portation officers. 

For more facts request No. 3 on reply card 


LEBUS ROTARY TOOL WORKS 


—The new LeBus_ Trucker’s 
Snatch Block, manufactured for 
use in all fields of light or heavy 
hauling, construction or rigging 
work, is proving advantageous to 
several installations. A catalog 
page is available to military per- 
sonnel. 

For more facts request No. 4 on reply card 


BARRICKS MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY — has announced a 
new rigid, well braced, square 
folding table in small sizes, (30” 
height) called the. Foursome. 
This table is ideal for Officer and 
NCO clubs, is as sturdy as any 
stationary type table, yet folds 
instantly at the touch of a finger. 
This principle, known as the Bar- 
ricks automatic leg lock, is ideally 
suited to your convenience. 
Available in sizes 32%” and 36” 
square, with tops available in 
Duron, Plywood, Formica and 
Pionite Plastic. 

For more facts request No. 5 on reply card 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 


AMERICA — with extensive re- 
search and development, has an 
aluminum clad _ steel wire — 
“ACSW” in production. The new 
wire has been tested, in the field, 
as the neutral in self-supporting 
electrical service drops, and is 
considered especially suitable as 
the neutral in this application be- 
cause it can be readily wrapped 
around itself at terminal points. 


For more facts request No. 6 on reply card 


FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT COM- 


PANY—The C-82 Flying Boxcar 
is sporting a new J-44 power re- 
serve package. The jet provides 
an extra 1,000 pounds of thrust 
and can reduce required take-off 
distances, in addition to increas- 
ing two to three tons in maximum 
take-off weights. The power 
package, providing an additional 
safety factor in case of an engine 
failure, operates on regular gaso- 
line and requires no structural 
modification. 


For more facts request No. 7 on reply card 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASH- 


IER CO.—Announces new mod- 
els of automatic cashiers, de- 
signed to meet the needs of the 
Armed Forces. Overhead is re- 
duced with Brandt Machines per- 
forming all coin handling opera- 
tions. 


For more facts request No. 8 on reply card 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION-— 


recently released a new recorder 
and reader, named MICRO- 
TWIN. This new machine now 
offers a recorder and reader for 
the usual price of just a recorder. 
Tremendous savings have been 
reported, both in time and mon- 
ey, particularly in record keeping 
and storing. 


For more facts request No. 9 on reply card 


BANC-LOK DIVISION, BOOTS 


AIRCRAFT NUT CORP. — The 
new Banc-Lok inserts and tapped 
holes, offered by the Boots Air- 
craft Corporation, are showing 
remarkable success in nationwide 
sales. Banc-Loc inserts, type T 
and type N, are becoming the 
foremost fasteners, with unlimit- 
ed applications. 
For more facts request No. 10 on reply card 
COLES CRANES, INCORPORAT- 
ED—Announces the introduction 
of a new 12 ton self-propelled 
crane to bridge the gap between 
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he 74% and 15 ton models. This 
yrings the number of crane sizes 
f this company to eight, ranging 
rom the 14% to 23 tons. Economy 
ind low maintenance costs were 
lesigned into the new crane, 
naking it a leader among defense 
‘stablishments. 


or more facts request No. 11 on reply card 


KOHLER COMPANY-Kohler 
Electric Plants, known through- 
out the world for dependable 
electrical power. The 1955 Koh- 
ler catalogue is ready for Instal- 
lations. ‘lhe variety of uses for 
this type of equipment, either as 
sole supply or automatic stand- 
by, is available in a wide range 
ot capacity units. 

For more facts request No. 12 on reply card 

GOULD-NATIONAL BAT- 
TERIES INC.—has developed a 
new battery-powered delivery 
truck that is said to save 75% of 
the fuel and maintenance costs, 
of a gasoline-driven truck. This 
vehicie can cover from 20 to 40 
miles, of a stop-start delivery 
route, between battery charges 
and is capable of speeds to 40 
miles per hour. 


For more facts request No. 13 on reply card 


VICKERS, INCORPORATED-—has 
just introduced a new hydraulic 
pump, for piston-type aircraft, 
that is said to be 37% lighter and 
33% smaller than earlier types. 


For more facts request No. 14 on reply card 


THE DOALL COMPANY-—makers 
of Band Machines, Saw Bands, 
Precision Surface Grinders, Mea- 
uring Equipment and Cutting 
Tools, offers readers a new wall 
‘hart and booklet, entitled “How 
sasic Tools Created Civiliza- 
ion”. 


>r more facts request No. 15 on reply card 


E’ ANS PRODUCTS COMPANY— 
as a new booklet, for Armed 
orces personnel engaged in 
ading and unloading box cars, 
ith illustrations and diagrams 
.\owing how to load and unload 
irs equipped with DF loaders. 
also explains how to plan your 
ading, make extra tiers and 
id door spaces. This quick ref- 
ence will assist in cutting ship- 
ng costs. 


more facts request No. 16 on reply card 


TE | BULLARD COMPANY-—an- 
ounces the new CUTMASTER 


DE-“EMBER, 1954 


model 75, a completely new de- 
sign of vertical turret lathes. This 
new model has been engineered 
and designed to take full advan- 
tage of the latest improvements 
in cutting tools, methods and ma- 
terials. 


For more facts request No. 17 on reply card 


LURIA ENGINEERING COM- 
PANY — announces the purchase 
of four standardized steel main- 
tenance hangers, each with a 
floor space of 27,328 square feet, 
with delivery to bases of the 
Navys Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. Two hangers went to the 
base at Davisville, R.I., and one 
each to Port Hueneme, Califor- 
nia, and Gulfport, Mississippi. 


For more facts request No. 18 on reply card 


CORCORAN, INCORPORATED— 
makers of quality paratroop jump 
boots, will now ship direct to 
servicemen their newest model, 
either in Military Tan or Air 
Force Black. 


For more facts request No. 19 on reply card 


THE HOOVER COMPANY~— has 
introduced the new Hoover 
steam iron with stainless steel 
soleplate, which will not scratch, 
snag or stain. Exclusive chan- 
nels spread the steam evenly over 
any fabric, and the new higher- 
wattage element assures faster 
ironing. These, inexpensive yet 
quality, irons are available to 
camp and base exchanges. 


For more facts request No. 20 on reply card 


STANLEY TOOLS-—has a new tool 
catalog, No. 54, available to eith- 
er the do-it-yourself carpenter or 
the professional craftsman. 

For more facts request No. 21 on reply card 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION-—an- 
nounces a sensational new auto- 
matic frypan, with controlled 
heat. With the new Sunbeam, 
you can fry and cook at the cor- 
rect controlled heat with wonder- 
ful results every time. It can be 
used anywhere, because of pro- 
tective bakelite legs, and plugs 
into any outlet. Post Exchanges 
and Shivs Stores have just re- 
ceived this popular priced Sun- 
beam appliance. 


For more facts request No. 22 on reply card 


GLIDDEN COMPANY—a _ new 
kind of exterior masonry paint, 
said to reduce fading, staining, 
peeling and mildew, is now avail- 
able. The new Spred Glide-On 


dries to the touch in 30 minutes 
and can be applied either with a 
brush or roller. Its base is vintyl 
latex, which gives exteriors a 
weather-resistant film. 

For more facts request No. 23 on reply card 


SCHENLEY INDUSTRIES — an- 
nounces five new brands of liq- 
uors, two bourbons—a 12-year- 
old bond called Schenley 12, and 
an 8-year-old straight called 
Schenley’s Champion, two gins— 
Golden Age and Oxford Club. 
And there is a Canadian whiskey 
—Schenley’s Canadian. Of partic- 
ular interest to clubs are the new 
prices. 

For more facts request No. 24 on reply card 


EUREKA WILLIAMS COMPANY 
—makers of the famous Roto- 
Matic swivel-top vacuum clean- 
er, adds to the list of attachments, 
a new miracle cleaning tool for 
shag rugs. For the first time, 
shag rugs can be cleaned without 
pulling or sliding. New low 
prices place the Roto-Matic, or 
the Upright model within every 
budget. 


For more facts request No. 25 on reply card 


METAL PRODUCTS CORPORA- 
TION-—has, for the sports-mind- 
ed, a new 2% H.P. 29 pound out- 
board motor. The FLAMBEAU, 
especially designed for that small 
boat to take you fishing this sea- 
son, incorporates the outstanding 
features found in the 5 horsepow- 
er twin, in this new light, eco- 
nomical and dependable motor. 
Ask your Exchange Officer to in- 
vestigate. 


For more facts request No. 26 on reply card 


GENERAL BINDING CORP.—has 
a new four-color illustrated bro- 
chure telling how you can im- 
prove your printed material with 
the modern GBC Binding Sys- 
tem. This booklet gives all the 
GBC plastic and loose-leaf bind- 
ing and cover styles, complete 
with applications and cost saving 
features. 


For more facts request No. 27 on reply card 


NO-SPRAY FOM RUBBER CO.— 
last week announced their new 
paint roller that will not spray or 
drip. The company says you can 
now paint a room without both- 
ering to cover rugs or furniture. 
Designed. to work with water-sol- 
uble (rubber-based) paints, the 
roller itself is made of foam rub- 


4) 











ber. The new roller is made to 
hold more paint without spray. 


For more facts request No. 28 on reply card 


THE MILLS COMPANY-~—~(see cut) 
with over 30 years of experience 
exclusively devoted to the manu- 
facture of movable walls and par- 
titions, recently announced a new 
type of movable metal wall, 
which combines light weight, 
distinctive appearance and supe- 





Mills Company’s new Executive Parti- 
tions are made in all-steel as well as steel 
and glass combination units. 


rior stability with economy of in- 
stallation, low maintenance re- 
quirements and maximum mobil- 
ity. Mills’ New Executive Parti- 
tions are made in all-steel, as well 
as steel and glass combination 
units. They are finished at the 
factory in durable baked-on 
enamel, in any specified shade or 
color, requiring no maintenance 
except occasional washing. Mov- 
able walls have proven their 
value to cost-conscious industry 
and are becoming popular with 
military installations. 


For more facts request No. 29 on reply card 


REO MOTORS, INC.—is using V-8 
engines for the first time. The 
new truck units come in two sizes 
—195 H.P. and 220 H.P.. with the 
popular 160 H.P., six cylinder en- 
gine being continued. 


For more facts request No. 30 on reply card 


THE CAMP COMPANY, INC.— 
makers of Camp’s Miracle Floor, 
solves your problem of resurfac- 
ing or patching concrete, brick, 
or hard tile floors, quickly and 
economically without shutting 
down operations. Miracle Floor 
can be applied in any thickness 
and is ready for service in twen- 

ty-four hours. This waterproof, 

grease and oilproof, floor is un- 
affected by hot or cold water and 
is highly resistant to most acids 






and alkalies. Several military in- 
stallations have found Miracle 
Floor the answer to durable, yet 
inexpensive, reflooring projects. 


For more facts request No. 31 on reply card 


EVINRUDE MOTORS-—The news 
from Evinrude is, that for 1955 
their 15 H.P. Fastwin and 25 H.P. 
Big Twin will be “aquasonic”— 
which means they have the best 
noise-silencing devices yet devel- 
oped. Continued for 1955 are the 
7.5 H.P. Fleetwin Aquasonic, and 
the 3 H.P. Lightwin. For all mod- 
els, a complete line of remote 
controls will be available. 


For more facts request No. 32 on reply card 


JOSEPH BEHR & SONS-—have a 
complete line of late model ma- 
chine tools of all types. Rebuilt 
to factory specifications, these 
machines are available at less 
than half acquisition cost. This 
equipment, designed to meet 
government specifications, is 
available to government installa- 
tions at a tremendous saving. 


For more facts request No. 34 on reply card 


CAFE PAK, INCORPORATED— 
recently announced the “pack- 
aged cup of coffee”. Available 
for dispensing through vending 
machines and in bulk, Café Pak 
units consist of a paper hot cup, 
cup cover which doubles as a 
coaster, a wooden spoon and, 
packed in the cup cover, single 
services of soluble coffee, pow- 
dered cream and sugar. 

For more facts request No. 35 on reply card 


BRULE (“BRU-LAY”’) INCINER- 
ATORS-—offers a quick, economi- 
cal solution to waste disposal 
problems. This packaged incin- 
erator, with a canacitv of 200- 
300-500 pounds ner hour. is re- 
fractory lined and ready to erect 
by simple rigging. 


For more facts request No. 36 on reply card 


BORG ANNOUNCES 
NEW HIGH SPEED 
MICRODIAL 


The new model 1301 Borg Micro- 
dial is a direct reading, high speed 
precision dial for manual or servo- 
motor operated multiturn devices. 
This new dial has just been an- 
nounced by the Borg Eouipment 
Division of The George W. Borg 
Corporation, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
It was specially developed for use 








Borg Microdial, is a precision dial for 
multiturn devices. Dust sealed, it indi- 
cates increments of 0.1 percent. 


with Borg Micropot precision po- 
tentiometers, but is equally appli- 
cable to any rotating device of 
3600° .or less. 

Shaft or wiper position is plainly 
indicated numerically to 3 places in 
a direct reading window. The count 
is displayed in highly legible num- 
bers behind a glass covered win- 
dow facilitating wide angle obser- 
vation and minimum error in forced 
fast reading. 

The dial may be operated manu- 
ally or mechanically at speeds up 
to 100 r.p.m. It indicates complete 
turns, tenths of turns and _ hun- 
dredths of turns. The dial is cali- 
brated to an accuracy of 1 part in 
1000. It also can be used as a per- 
centage counter as it indicates in- 
crements of 0.1 percent. 

Control knob is tapered and flut- 
ed for easy finger operation. Finger 
tip brake lever permits operator to 
make the desired setting and apply 
the brake with one hand. 

This new Model 1301 Borg Mi- 
crodial is less than two inches in 
diameter, maximum height is 1%”. 

The entire dial assembly is dust 
sealed and handsomely finished in 
dull-black baked enamel with a 
satin-chrome knob. Ask for Catalog 
sheet BED-A381. 


For more facts request No. 33 on reply card 


BIG -JOE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY have a new 8-page 
booklet on battery operated hy- 
draulic lifts for loading, unload- 
ing, stacking or moving up to 
1000 pounds. 

For more facts request No. 34 on reply card 
SAFEWAY INDUSTRIAL EQUIP. 
CORP., portable lift truck, de- 
signed for maximum safety with 
one man operation, is descril-ed 
as a powerful hydraulic lift truck 
that will lift loads of 1,000 Ib. toa 
height of 53” easily and safely. It 
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vill operate in narrow aisles and 
will turn easily in close quarters. 
Safeway Industrial Equipment 
Corp. explains that combination 
“snap-on” plate permits use as 
platform truck when forks are not 
required. 


For more facts request Ne. 35 on reply card 





BLACKHAWK HOTELS, Hotel 
Saint Paul and Hotel Lowry in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Hotel Black- 
hawk, Hotel Mississippi, and Ho- 





rc— — — 


| 
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lected a lot of awards, and keeps 
its fleet rolling over the highways 
of South Dakota, Nebraska, Wy- 
oming, Minnesota, Montana and 
Colorado meeting commitments 


of an ever-increasing business. 
For more facts request No. 41 on reply card 


RICHKRAFT COMPANY-RICH- 


KRAFT 65, pre-treated with spe- 
cial fungicide is easy to lay and 
inspect. A cost-saving membrane 
with widths for every job—3, 4, 5, 
6, 7 and 8 foot. 


For more facts request No. 42 on reply card 


MELCO PRODUCTS INCORPO- 


RATED-has developed a handy 
portable air-freshener known as 
the “Bluebird.” This ozone gen- 
erator can be used wherever 
pure, odorless air is desired. 
There are no glass plates, no 
bulbs, no moving parts, nothing 
to spill. Just plug it in anywhere 
and the result is a room as fresh 
as a crisp spring morning. 

For more facts request No. 43 on reply card 


NATIONAL CONVEYER & SUP- 


PLY COMPANY — announces 
production of the new Model D 


PURITY MILLS, 





National Car Shaker which fea- 
tures the improved Quick-Attach 
unit and the new _ integrally 
mounted _ self-aligning sealed 
double row roller bearings. Tests 
indicate these specially engi- 
neered bearings will stand up 
better and longer than types pre- 
viously used. Field replacement 
is considerably simplified. No 
increase in price of this low-cost 
car shaker. 

For more facts request No. 44 on reply card 


INCORPOR- 
ATED-offers direct to Commis- 
sary and Exchange Officers a 
guaranteed popcorn canned for 
world-wide shipments. 

For more facts request No. 45 on reply card 


MANNING BACHRODT CHEV- 


ROLET~—has a new car deal that 
should be of exceptional interest 
to returning servicemen. The 
firm offers big discounts on all 
1955 Chevrolet models. Acces- 
sories are offered at one-fourth 
off. They also have a lay-away 
plan. 


For more facts request No. 46 on reply card 





STOP WORRYING! 


—We've Solved Your Christmas 


== tel Davenport in Davenport, 
lowa, and Hotel Jefferson in 

Peoria, Illinois, offer Armed 
pee Forces Personnel the most mod- 
appli- ern accommodations at reason- 
ce of abl t 

able rates. 

be For more facts request No. 36 on reply card 
lainly 
ces in CAM A LOC-Safe Tie-Down pro- 
count vides you with a new and safe tie- 
num- down method, available in many 
| win- sizes and types. Safety, which has 
obser- proven essential to successful op- 
‘orced eration, is yours when Cam A Loc 

is used. Remove the necessity for 

manu- frequent stops in production, to 
ds up tighten loads. 
nplete For more facts request No. 37 on reply card 

hun- MINIFON—A pocket-sized record- 
, cali- er that will take dictation, notes, 
art in on-the-spot interviews, as well as 
ad ou many other functions, is a natur- 
es In- al for busy executives—it elimi- 

nates written reports! With re- 

d flut- cording fully controllable, this 
Finger compact product of Geiss-Ameri- 
itor to ca will record for 2% hours. 
apply For more facts request No. 38 on reply card 
¢ Mi- ADAMS KORN KURLS DIVI- 
in ie SION—Adams Korn Kurls and 
5 1%” Carmel Flavored Pop Corn, 
» dul merica’s finest in the pleasure 
hed in food line, provide that “Extra 
vith a ift” to Service People through- 
atalog cut the world. 

For more facts request No. 39 on reply card 
care ECONOMY ENGINEERING | 
RING ( OMPANY—Engineered and de- 
3-pe ge s gned Hi-reach telescoper plat- 
ad hy- rms available in standard 
nload- dels from 10’-9” to 35’ with 
up to stom-built units to 100 feet. 

aximum stability, safety and 
y cord iooth, time-saving lift action, 
QUIP. > yours when this equipment is 
k. de- i use. 
vw ith F.- more facts request No. 40 on reply card 
cribed BU KINGHAM TRANSPORTA- 
E truck T.ON, INC.—This _ safety-con- 
b. toa sc ous motor carrier has hung up 
ely. It scne enviable safety records, col- 
MENT DECEMBER, 1954 








Shopping Proble! — i, 


Yes, knowing that you are dreading the bruising, nerve- 
| shattering experience of Christmas shopping, to get your 
_ friend Joe a tie, (which he probably wouldn't wear anyway) here is a solution— 
| a practical and happy one. GIVE HIM AN ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS GIFT 
CERTIFICATE for a subscription to ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT, for one 
year, with recipient's name, and yours as the thoughtful giver! 
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Army Reorganization 
(Continued from page 9) 


for Financial Management. One new 
Assistant Secretary devotes his full 
time to the Civil-Military functions — 
which were previously added to the 
duties of the Assistant Secretary for 
Financial Management. The fourth 
Assistant Secretary devotes his time 
to Logistics and Research and Devel- 
opment. The Under Secretary has 
thereby been freed to act as a true 
deputy to the Secretary. 

Another interesting change has 
taken place. Where, previously, in a 
certain sense you might say that we 
had a “civilian team” and a “military 
team,” a new relationship between the 
statutory military and civilian officials 
of the Army is provided. Each of the 
Assistant Secretaries of the Army has 
functional working relationships with 
the elements of the military staff most 
concerned with the responsibilities 
assigned to the. respective Assistant 
Secretary. And the position of the 
Chief of Staff has been changed on 
the organization chart to indicate that 
the Army Establishment is headed by 
a truly professional civilian-military 
team. 

This does not mean that there is 





a change in the statutory position of 
the Chief of Staff, who is responsible 
for the control, and coordination, and 
effectiveness of all Army operations. 
The Secretary has the Assistant Sec- 
retaries to help him in establishing 
policy and reviewing performance in 
individual functional fields, but the 
Chief of Staff, for the Secretary, has 
“supervision of all members and 
organizations of the Army,” as estab- 
lished by law. 

In the Army Staff changes, we have 
had, in the G-1 of the General Staff 
and the Comptroller organization, 
essentially a “resource control” type 
of organizational structure. 

By “resource control” I mean that 
the G-1, for example, concerned itself 
with the details of the needs for per- 
sonnel in substantially every position, 
in every activity, throughout every 
organization, throughout the Army. 
This meant that, for example, although 
the G-4 was held responsible for the 
operations of the seven Technical 
Services, G-4 did not control the allot- 
ment of personnel by G-1 to the Tech- 
nical Services for the performance of 
their missions. 

Furthermore, even the Chiefs of 
the Technical Services, themselves, 
had control over only part of the per- 
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CAM 


Standard P.H. CAM A LOC 





Did you ever see a load of pipe, castings, boxes, or other 


ave you ever had goods stored aboard ship ‘‘SHIFT’’ 
heavy seas? 
PORTANT. 
How about equipment dropped in airlift operations? Are 
packages all in one place at ground contact! 


WELL, SIR, ary A_ LOC has the answer for these 


and tested lock a on a simple wire ro) 
in illustrations. 
easily released . 


easy storage, loading and_ unloading. 
No maintenance cost. 
Greater safety. 
fit your needs. 


In specifications to | teed BUNDLED WITH 
CAM A LOC SLIN 


GRIPS 
HOLDS: 


With CAM A LOC you have 
tightly secured easy to load 
—unload—bundles in trans- 
portation & storage 





had ‘“‘SHIFTED”’ after several miles of a 


Time element in loading, unloading is IM- 
In war it might mean the life of the ship. 


CAM LOC is a newly developed patented 
sling as shown 
Simpler than any other method—and 

but once it is drown tight it will not 
looseness, in transportation or storage. Keep 
Cam A Loc Sling while in storage to facilitate 
Low initial cost. 
Faster handling. Longer life. 


There is a Cam A Loc size and type to 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


A LOC CO. 25:2ecrers $ 


Chicago 3, Ill. 








For more facts request No. 37 on reply card 


44 


sonnel needed to perform the missions 
of the depots, the arsenals, the pots, 
the hospitals, and so on, through 
which they accomplished their mis- 
sions. This came about by a rater 
unique arrangement. G-1 would make 
an allotment of personnel to the Chief 
of the Technical Service, based upon 
minute and detailed justification, for 
what was called “the performance of 
the mission.” But this allotment of per- 
sonnel would not include all the 
people used by—say a depot. Per- 
sonnel for many of the housekeeping 
functions were provided by G-1 to 
the Army Commander of the geo- 
graphic area in which the depot hap- 
pened to be. As you see by the lines 
at the bottom of the chart, the Army 
Commander, in turn, furnished the 
people for these housekeeping services 
— sometimes as much as forty per cent 
of the total needed for the operation 
of the depot. Naturally the Army 
Commander could have no real re- 
sponsibility for the over-all perform- 
ance of the mission of the depot. 
Nevertheless he had this control of 
resources without which the com- 
mander of the depot could not perform 
his mission. 


The same thing was true when it 
came to money. Here again the Comp- 
troller, rather than the G-4, controlled, 
in detail, the funds given to the Chiefs 
of Ordnance, the Chemical Corps, and 
Signal Corps, and so on, for the so- 
called performance of mission. And 
here again only part of the funds went 
to the Chiefs of Technical Services 
who were responsible for the mission, 
and the balance came through the 
Army Commander, who had no re- 
sponsibility for the over-all effective- 
ness of the depot, or port, or hospital, 
or arsenal. 


In the new organization we are 
beginning to depart from a predomi- 
nantly “resource control” pattern of 
organization, wherein authority over 
and control of a resource is exercised 
without an equal responsibility for the 
performance of mission. 

Naturally there must be a summary 
and relation of the resources needed 
for all Army operations at the Depa't- 
mental level. But this will be summzr- 
izing and service type of activity in 
the future, as opposed to an 'l- 
powerful control, such as is in effect 
now. 


From the standpoint of developing 
military business managers, or losis- 
ticians, it is not reasonable to exp2ct 
that a G-1 staff, composed of pre- 
dominantly tactical officers, will fully 
understand the requirements for, : nd 
techniques of developing, w: ll. 
rounded logistics career person: cel. 
This is a field of activity with which 
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they usually have a superficial ac- 
qu: intance, and which, at best, is of 
sec ondary interest to them. 

Nor have we developed logisticians 
by leaving career management to the 
ind:vidual Technical Services. We 
have developed excellent technicians. 
Bui the organizational compartmenta- 
tio: of the Technical Services has 
militated against the development of 
officers well-qualified for top logistics 
jobs. 

We can attract more highly quali- 
fed and ambitious officers into the 
Technical Services, if they know that 
they are not thereby limiting their 
chances for advancement and promo- 
tion. In the past, a Technical Service 
officer — at best — could look forward 
only to two-star rank. We are now 
making it a policy to assign Technical 
Service officers to the top jobs in the 
Logistics Staff of the Department, and 
to appoint the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics from among the officers 
of the Technical Services, as soon as 
individuals qualified for such appoint- 
ment can be developed or discovered. 
This will open the way to higher rec- 
ognition and promotion. 


These steps are being taken in the 
conviction that better logisticians can 
be developed from among those who 
have already devoted their talents to 
a portion of the logistics field, than we 
are likely to develop from among off- 
cers whose primary interests and tal- 
ents lie in the command and tactical 
skills. 

In the new organization, we are 
realigning the Army Establishment 
into two major mission areas. This is 
in recognition of the fact that differ- 
ent techniques of management are 
needed in producing and managing 
materiel, and logistics services, from 
those used in training and controlling 
tactical troops and operations. 


[wo Deputy Chiefs of Staff will 
have primary jurisdiction over the 
“nission area” of tactical troops and 
op rations. The Deputy Chief of Staff 
fo Operations and Administration will 
co cern himself with the current as- 
pets of all activities in the organiza- 
tic 1s shown. The Deputy Chief of 
St £ for Plans and Research is con- 
ce ned with the future aspects of these 
sé 1e activities. In addition he has 
ju sdiction over Research and Devel- 
oy nent throughout the Army. The 
G eral Staff is now more nearly a 


= 


4 


— 


tr “military” general staff, in ac- 
co ance with its largely tactical 
or: -tation. 


e seven Technical Services are 
un’ -r the direction and control of the 
ne’ Deputy Chief of Staff for Logis- 
tics The Logistics Staff will do most 
of th= work previously charged to G-4. 
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The control of Technical Service per-) 
sonnel and funds will also be charge 
to the Logistics Staff. 

Control “by mission” will in the 
future be primary, and control “by 
resource” will be secondary. It is our 
hope to extend this concept so that 
the resources to do every job can be 
handed to the officer who has that 
job to do, in a package. 

The extension of the “mission con- 
trol” concept will, we hope, some day 
operate at each subdivision of respon- 
sibility with the assignment of the 
resources needed to do the job — per- 
sonnel, money, materiel — will accom- 
pany the assignment of the work, 
coming from the same source. 

One more major change is being | 
made. Each overseas theater has its | 
commander in complete control. In 
the United States, we are setting up | 
central responsibility for, and control | 
of, the logistics mission. In the tacti- | 
cal troops and operations mission area, | 
recruiting, and training, and General | 
Reserve Troop activities are divided | 
up on a geographical basis — into six 
Army Areas and the Military District 
of Washington. The Commanders of 
these areas now look to the various | 
sections of the Army Staff in Washing- 
ton for direction. Under the present 
organization, there is no coordinated 
direction of their over-all activities — 
which are substantially similar to each 
other, although the Army Field Forces | 
does have jurisdiction over doctrine | 
and training. 

It has been generally agreed for a 
time that a central control of these 
Army Areas should be established, | 
separate and apart from the Army 
Staff — which is concerned with world- | 
wide operations. The Continental 
Army Command is shown on Chart II, 
in its relationship to the six Armies | 
and the Military District of Wash- 
ington. 








Summary 





To summarize, we are reorganizing 
the Army so that it will be more 
responsible to our needs, and so it can | 
function in war as well as in peace, 
without major reorganization after 
war starts. The new pattern will give 
us: 

First, a better division of responsi- | 
bility at the Secretarial level; 

Second, a more effective civilian- 
military team. 

Third, control primarily on the basis 
of mission assignment, with control 
of resources taking its proper place 
in management; 

Fourth, coordinated direction of the 
Continental Army Areas, and 

Fifth, career arrangements which 
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will enable us to develop logisticians. 
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What will this new Army organiza- 
tion do for the nation? 

The basic concepts are sound. If 
they can be applied energetically, and 
long enough to change the old habits 
of thought and the ways of doing 
things, the time should come when the 
new pattern of “mission control” will 
seem as natural as the old pattern of 
essentially “resource control.” Those 
of you who manage large businesses 
are perhaps most keenly aware of the 
benefits in effectiveness which can 
stem from this change. 

Better military operations will then 
mean more economical operations, 
less burden on the taxpayer, more 
military power from the same invest- 
ment of manpower and materiel — 
perhaps even a sufficient margin to 
make the difference between winning 
and losing a future war! 

What will the new Army organiza- 
tion mean to individual industries? 

It should lead to standardization 
among the Technical Services in those 
operations which benefit from stand- 
ardization. And it should mean diver- 
sification where - diversification _ is 
beneficial — certainly we shall take 
every precaution to protect perform- 
ance quality of technical specialties! 

For those industries with diversified 
products, the new organizational con- 
cepts should evolve simpler channels 
through which to work with the Army, 
and less red tape. 

For those whose product or service 
concerns only one individual Techni- 
cal Service, over the long haul the 
improvement will be in terms of the 
generally increased effectiveness of 
Technical Service operations. This 
improvement will stem from the at- 
traction of highly qualified Army offi- 
cers into logistics duties, and from the 
new incentive to manage well, be- 
cause the performance of the mission 
can be more effectively measured. 


It is our hope and expectation that 
these changes in Army organization 
will give us better tactical troops and 
operations, because officers whose 
primary interest lies in this field will 
no longer be saddled, in addition, with 
logistics duties. Certainly the race to 
keep our ground combat force organi- 
zation and operations abreast of the 
times is a mission which can absorb 
all the talents that our best tactical 
leaders have to invest. 

Better tactical organizations and 
operations, and sound business man- 
agement of the military-business func- 
tions — these add up to “more defense 
for our dollars,” a wider margin of 
safety for our country, and a better 
Army. 

And a better Army is our only aim 
in reorganization. 
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Successful Foreman 
(Continued from page 12) 


same... ——— and ——— (higher 
foremen) are fine. You can talk to 
them. But ———, he doesn’t talk 


to you like human. You'll do more 
work for a good foreman. He 
should talk to you in the right 
way. He knows you do the work 
as he asked. But if he jumps on 
you for work not’ did, that’s bad. 


A high school graduate and father 
of four, whose home is one room in 
Bronzeville, twenty-four-year-old Fred 
Pike, comes in contact with many fore- 
men throughout the day. With ‘mixed 
emotions and a variety of views about 
his foreman, and assistant, he said, 


As a whole the Company treat 
you all right. A few foremens 
don’t understand. They expect a 
new man to be no good. They're 
looking for trouble. My straw 
boss (the assistant foreman) is 
kinda hard. If you do something 
wrong, he’s right on you. But he 
never praises you of his own ac- 
cord. A man kinda likes to be 
complimented. (We note that 
Pike had had a run-in with this 
assistant foreman just before the 
interview.) But my foreman is an 
all-right foreman. He will listen 
to you... The assistant foreman 
goes around hoping he'll find 
something’ wrong . . . A foreman 
should not boss me, not beg me, 
but instruct me. Now ——— (an- 
other foreman), he'll talk to you. 
If something gets behind, he'll 
ask you, without jumping on you. 
But that straw—he uses a bellig- 
erent tone. He wants to let every- 
body know he’s foreman. You 
can be strict without that. In fact 
the foreman is stricter than he is. 
There’s no sense in asking ques- 
tions, unless you wait for the 
answer. “I don’t like your atti- 
tude,” he says. I'd like to just sit 
down and tell him: “Shut up and 
listen a bit.” 


Liking Swift & Company very 
much, craftsman Eugene Heilhecker 
considers his job a “vocation,” but he 
looks on his foreman with disfavor 
and seeing a “wall” between manage- 
ment and labor he offers this sugges- 
tion: 


The big bosses from the General 
Office should go around the plant 





We cannot do everything at 
once, but we can do something 
at once. 

—Calvin Coolidge 















dressed up like a regular workit 
man in the plant and talk wit 
the men. The men’d be willing + 
talk to them. It would create a 
good feeling. They used to do ‘t 
before—so I heard. There’s kinda 
wall grown between them and us. 
We don’t tell them much. They 
should walk among the men and 
women, colored and white. Ask 
‘em about their jobs. They 
shouldn’t come around like a 
banker though. Should even have 
overalls on .. . A foreman should 
understand the trade before he’s 
made foreman. 

Interviewer: How about your 
foreman, Mr. Heilhecker? 
Heilhecker: Let’s skip _ that, 
Father! (He plainly did not want 
to talk about his own foreman. | 
had the impression that he dis- 
liked him. Though Mr. Heil- 
hecker was very pleasant and 
talkative during the interview, he 
was concerned about my taking 
notes and was afraid his name 
might be used. I reassured him, 
and ceased taking notes. At the 
end, he said he would have en- 
joyed talking longer. His name, 
of course, is not Heilhecker.) .. . 
A good foreman will take the 
workingman’s ideas. I see so 
many things around the plant! 
But I'd never turn in suggestions. 
The workingman’s afraid of rate 
cuts, and two or three men losing 
their jobs. 


~ - VS 


Nervous, thirty-eight-year-old ship- 
ping clerk Joe Pohle had over twenty 
years in the same department. Look- 
ing much older than his age, he 
seemed imbued with company alle- 
giance, but with reservations: 


My foreman is good at times, but 
he can be real nasty at times, a 
real slave driver . . . Louie (one 
foreman) kids around. They'! 
work for him. But —— (the other 
foreman) he’s all business. His 
only friend is money. He never 
praises you. 


The left-wing local union leaders 
are understandably unfavorable to 
their foremen. All of these leaders are 
not communist sympathizers nor are 
all against the foremen. These ‘wo 
leaders, however, are. Jorel Byron has 
company allegiance, but has de’el- 
oped a violent distaste for his job nd 
a rabid dislike for his foreman. His 
main problem is his belief that the 
foreman does not really know the 
work, and expressed himself: 


PY) 


We haven't got a qualified fore 
man. They haven't got experienc 
in the work itself . . . People 
come in who look over the jol 
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sut to actually put out the work? 
[hey don’t know it. ——— is the 
mly foreman who worked from 
he gang up. It’s hard to work 
m a job if the foreman doesn’t 
‘now as much about it as you. 
This is no doubt the base of 
3yron’s resentment. He feels that 
nanagement does not understand 
he difficulty of the work. We 
emember that he dislikes the 
vork. And also he feels that man- 
igement does not understand the 
‘tandards output pace on which 
he has been disputing with the 
foreman.) . . . Some of us were 
vere before this foreman came. 
We have more experience. We 
take exceptions. He plays favor- 
ites to get them to control the 
gang. It causes “confusion.” The 
gang is upset. The foremen are 
better now from what they were. 
Don’t curse so much—thanks to 
the gang being better organized 
. . A foreman should be intelli- 
gent and have integrity to under- 
stand men, to get the work out of 
them without treating them like 
beasts. But this man don’t want 
to talk. He ignores you, gives you 
the run-around. “I haven't got 
time, I'll see you later,” he says 
.. » He insists that you get the 
work out, but he can’t do it him- 
self. He don't know the cost to 
human flesh or body. The fore- 
man is concerned about what the 
Office thinks of him, not what the 
men think of him. It causes slow- 
downs and stoppages. But he 
don’t tell why the people stop. 


Byron’s complaint is not typical, but 
it does bring out the important point 
that a foreman usually gains more re- 
spect from the gang if he has had ex- 
perience in the gang himself, as most 
Swift foremen have had. Since the 
gangs are predominantly colored, if 
white “outsiders” are brought in, in- 
stead of the colored promoted from 
the gang, the foreman will not have 
thi; gang experience. It is a good 
gu ss that if Byron, who is a natural 
lee ler, had been promoted to a fore- 
m: aship, colored though he is, much 
of the trouble he is alleged to have 
ca’ sed and much of his own dissatis- 
faction would have been translated 
int) satisfaction and greater produc- 
tiv ty. Incidentally, all four of the 
ot! er men interviewed from this de- 
pa tment heartily approved of this 
sar ie foreman. 

ocal leader Tom Wade, neutral in 
his attitude to the Company, has had 
difi srent experiences with various 
for men. Excepting one foreman, he 
too is quite critical: 


Some foremen are nice. But oth- 
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ers act superior to the workers. 
They rawhide the workers. Now 
——————— was all right. He’d 
never rawhide you. He'd come 
up to you in the morning and 
say: “Tom, I got a lot of work to 
get out today, will you help me?” 
You work for a man like that! 
He’d never bother you. He'd 
never stand over you. Sometimes, 
before we had spells (relief pe- 
riods) he’d say: “Wade, go up- 
stairs and take thirty minutes’ 
rest. You did a good job!’ I'd go 
and come back and hit it! 

(Wade now tells of another fore- 

man. He has had many.) He was 

a southerner and a rat. He says: 

‘Hey you! get on over on that 

packing machine!’ I say: ‘I don’t 

like that.’ He says: “All right, god- 
dam you, get over here. No back 
talk!’ I say: “Don’t you swear at 
me!’ He says: ‘How many years 
are you here?’ I say: “Twenty- 
three years!’ “That’s twenty-three 
years too long!’ Then I go over to 
the Superintendent. Every day 
we had a fight. He’d shake his 
finger in my face. I thought if I 
hit that guy I'll beat hell out of 
him. But I gotta wife and sister 
to support. When the union came 
in, we gave that man hell every 
day. He called Negroes ‘dark- 
ies.’ If I'd go to the washroom, 
he'd say, “Tom Wade, get back 
downstairs again!’ The Superin- 
tendent was going to fire him. 
In view of Wade's ideological posi- 
tion against capitalism and manage- 
ment, it is surprising to see the praise 
he has for some foremen, thus not 
showing complete loyalty to the class 
warfare dialectic. But such lack of per- 
fect orthodoxy, is not surprising at the 
local union level, since the leaders at 
that level do not have the training and 
discipline which the Communist Party 
insists upon at higher levels. 

In sum, we see that a minority of 
(left-wing) union leaders oppose 
their foremen partly for union reasons, 
partly for the same reasons as that 
minority of the general work force 
does. Some of these men, of course, 
are dissatisfied for reasons other than 
the foreman, such as the company or 
the job. Some are at fault themselves 
while others are up against an inade- 
quate foreman, but the qualities 
which they seek in their foreman are 
about the same as those sought by that 
large majority of Swift-UPWA work- 
ers, who are satisfied with their fore- 
man—that he “leave you alone,” and 
that he “listen.” 


Conclusion 


The job of a foreman in the Swift- 
CIO plant community is far from easy. 








The foreman stands between the op- 
erating management, the salesman, 
the staff experts, the union stewards, 
the workers, the other foremen. Prob- 
ably no other position in the plant 
community carries with it more daily 
human relations, contacts, and prob- 
lems than that of foreman. Ninety per 
cent of his time is spent in dealing 
with people. He is pressed from above 
to cut costs, raise production stand- 
ards, eliminate accidents, avoid griev- 
ances, save shrinkage in the weight of 
meats, and so on. He is graded and his 
department is compared with others in 
this plant, as well as those in the Swift 
chain. He is also under pressure from 
his men and the union. His men are 
sometimes careless with the cost of 
materials, too lazy or fearful to main- 
tain standard output, cantankerous 
about grievances. 


In view of these facts, the records 
of the Chicago Swift foremen are very 
good and the great majority of the 
employees rate them highly. As these 
workers have told us that the two ma- 
jor qualities they want in their fore- 
man are, that “He listens,” and “He 
leaves you alone,” the Swift foremen 
evidently do both . . . and quite well! 
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this compact product of Geiss-America will record for 2!/2 hours. 

National Conveyor & Supply Company................... Page 33 
Featuring the improved Quick-attach unit and the new integrally 
mounted self-aligning sealed double row ball bearings, the MODEL D 
National Car Shaker is a great saver of man hours. No increase in cost. 

Petber Gees, CROOTPOPRMIER. 2... occ ccc cccccccccccccsccens Page 28 
Offers direct to Commissary and Exchange Officers a guaranteed fop- 
corn, with a business-getting premium deal. 

Railroads of the United States...............cceceeeecees Page 4 
Armed Forces Personnel and impedementa are moved safely and «co- 
nomically each day by the Railroads of the United States. Appre ved 
travel facilities, together with rate reductions for military travel. 

NS 56566 555.600 04044048 600 0000000 ncudes Page 45 
Richcraft 65, pre-treated with special fungicide is easy to lay and inst 2ct. 
A cost-saving membrane for under concrete slab and over crawl s; ace 
where slab is not poured on the ground. Comes in 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 
widths. 

Safeway Industrial Equipment Corporation............... Page 12 
Safey Lift Trucks, in 17 low priced models, are available in a wide resge 
of hydraulic and battery powered types. Modern equipment, desic xed 
for your operation, within the price range of your budget. 
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UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS FIRST AIR FORCE 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDER 
MITCHEL AIR FORCE BASE, NEW YORK 


1 November 1954 


Mr. Roy B. Southworth, President 
Professional Services Publishing Co. 
121 North Madison Street 

Rockford, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Southworth: 


f the Armed 
Thank you for sending me a first copy © 

Forces Management Magavine. I found it very interesting, = 
believe it will prove a valuable source of information on the 
subject of management. 


As you probably know, the United States paste woe is 
placing heavy emphasis on management improvement = a 
Practically all.of our senior officers attend the — — 
Management Course at George Washington gra + th 
lieve your magavine will be most helpful in keep s : 
subject of management uppermost in the minds of a 
personnel. 


To that end, I am having a subscription arranged s0 
that each of the Air Reserve Flying Centers and Air gy 
Centers under this headquarters will receive a ars an ae 
my staff officers here at First Air Force headquarters w 
have two copies available for reference. 


Thank you again for the copy, and my very best wishes 
for the future of Armed Forces Management Maga7ines 


Faithfully yours, 

















ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT 
121 North Madison, Rockford, Illinois 


Please send ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT fo the following: 


COMMAND! 


Management is more than a Job, it is more than a one-man 
project—it is, in reality, a command-wide STATE of MIND! 


To have the command’s entire per- 
sonnel imbued with good manage- 
ment consciousness, all key super- 
visory members of the command 
should be constantly aware of the 
importance of good management. 
When these key people are thor- 
oughly aware of the beneficial re- 
sults of good management tech- 
niques, their enthusiasm will know 
no bounds and will permeate an en- 
tire command. 


WE CAN ASSIST 


by sending the key supervisory per- 
sonnel 12 information-packed issues 
of ARMED FORCES MANAGE- 
MENT each year which, in effect, 
will be a guarantee of continuous 
management consciousness. 


WHY NOT ACCELERATE 
GOOD MANAGEMENT? 


Good management will be brought 
home to the key members of your 
command through the pages of 
ARMED FORCES MANAGE- 
MENT. More and more command- 
ers are accelerating good manage- 
ment by doing what General Browne 
has done. Why not fill in coupon 
below, put in an envelope and mail 
to us TODAY? 


Executive Officer Maintenance aun Public Relations 

Operations Division _....Transportation = Quartermaster 

_Facilities aes Personnel secbiiiiguaaenneeacasaciiiac cn. 

Storage ae Management on PEELS * Nanay 
NAME — ae I eee eee NTL INSTALLATION 
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Will Recognize the Efficiency Value of Buckingham’s 
TELETYPE SERVICE / 


Efficient and DEPENDABLE handling of freight shipments may prove tremendously important factors in CUTTING OVER-ALL 
COSTS at any installation. Delay of receipt of building materials, for instance, may cause an annoyed post engineer a few gray 
hairs and a sizable dent in his already skimpy budget, through idleness of workers. One of the many reasons that BUCKINGHAM 
enjoys an enviable reputation for fast and efficient handling of shipments is TELETYPE SERVICE. Shippers and consignees are 
constantly using this service to coordinate shipping movements. Re-routing of shipments and elimination of excessive handling 
of freight can be accomplished, through this fast communication medium, by continuous knowledge of location. This enables 
terminal personnel to arrange freight handling at docks in advance. Telephone toll calls are costly and letter writing may prove 
expensively slow—The answer? USE BUCKINGHAM'S TELETYPE SERVICE. 


Shipments Never Get Sidetracked With 
BUCKINGHAM 
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Omehe =» COLORADO “SS Remaco 


Winner of the 1953 ATA National Trailmobile Safety Award, in the 10-20 million miles division, and the recipient of other top 
safety awards in South Dakota, Montana, Minnesota and Nebraska, BUCKINGHAM TRANSPORTATION, INC., is recognized as 
one of the nation's most safety-conscious motor carriers and a leading exponent of safety education. Buckingham employees are 
proud of one of their number, Gomer W. Bailey, winner of the trucking industry's coveted "Driver of the Year" award, and equally 
proud of their part in keeping BUCKINGHAM at the top, in safety. 


With this type of personnel, your shipments are assured SAFE, FAST, ON-TIME DELIVERY. 


BUCKINGHAM 
Transportation, Inc. 





For more facts request No. 40 on reply card 
POSTMASTER: If this magazine is addressed to a member of the 
United States Military or Naval Service, whose address has been 
changed by official orders, it may be forwarded without additional 
postage. See Par. j, Sec. 43.12, P. L. & R. 
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